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MAINE DISTRICT. 

Bfi IT REMEMB&EED, That on the twettty-fourth dmr of 
(L. S.) April, A. D. 1820, in the fortjr fourth year of the Independence 
of the United States of America, Jossra GBiitiir, of tne Maine 
District has deposited in this office, the title of a Book, the right where- 
of he claims as proprietor, in the words following, to wit ; 

^*ABD]tS8ss8 Bt RxT. JESSB APPLETON, D. D. late PRasiDurr ox* 
BoMmoiir Coluwx. Dblitkrsd at thx Aithval CoKXEircsxxirrs fbox 
1B08 TO 3318 « MTiTH askbtch or his chabactxb." 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, enti« 
tied, *' An Act for the encooragement of Learning, by securing the copies of 
Maps, Charts, and Books to the authors and proprietors of such copies 
during the times therein mentioned." And also to an Act, entitled **An 
Act, supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for the encouragement of 
Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books to the authors 
and proprietors of such copies during the times therein mentioned ; and 
extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
etching historical, and other prints/' 

JOHN MUSSEY, Jmr. 
Clerk nf the Dittrict Ctmrt, Maine. 
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It need not be mentioned, for the information of eny intelli- 
gent individaak, who were accoBtomed to attend at the annnal 
eomxhencements of BoWDonr College, that the general impre»ion, 
produced by the Adoressbs deliyered on those occasions bj 
President Aftleton, with regard to the importance, as well as 
the treatment, of their topics induced a very extensive desire 
for their publication ; with a view to secure their preservation 
in a more permanent form and thereby to promote the valuable 
purposes contemplated in their preparation — ^whichwere by no 
means limited to the interest of the day. 

For this piupose therefore an application was accordingly 
made to the President by the graduates of the institution, through 
the medium of a committee appointed by them at the commence- 
ment in 1818. 

In the course of Providence it occurred that this was the last 
anniversary of the institution, at the celebration of which he 
officiated. Although the application for the series to that pe- 
riod, was not siqigested by any apprehension of its immediate 
termination, it certainly bore an interesting and affecting rela* 
tipn to that impending event by which their prosecution was in- 
terrupted. Of that event it would almost appear, that a pro- 
phetic anticipation was entertained by the President himself in 
the emphatic expressions uttered at the close of his last AnoRass. 
At the time when this application was presented to him how* 
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ever, pereeiving no imme<fiate cause to doubt the continiiaiice of 
ikiB health, he concluded, from coDsiderations not' stated by him, 
but which may perhaps occur upon reflection to those acquainted 
with the nature of his official duties^ to dedne compliance with 
the request. But after tbe c(Mnmencement in 1819, a day which 
will long be recollected, the prospect in that respect being, as 
he expressed it, ^^ entirely changedj^^ he no longer felt himself at 
liberty to hesitate in giving his sanction to the disposition desir- 
ed td b« made of th6 ADD&tasES. A copy 6f the ttpplictttioll is 
inserted, as an intitoductlon to hii answer. 

With a view to render the pnblientioft a* nseAfl mfluuil ibr 
th^ fhture students of the institutiMi, «s well m adi ihtftftstittg ilM^ 
AOrial t6 those Who have enjoyed Its bedefitft^ it Was thought 
HM it would increase the vtdue of the calleettbn, without impdi^ 
iig iu unity, to include some othet pel^oHnknces of l)h Appleton 
nj^on nimilar o^taiidns. An ^ l^g^tf eithei* of idteciion oir in- 
ilf ucticna^ it will probiibly nol be rondeir^d i«M a6i!teptaMe, nor bn 
deemed as requiring any apology, fbt being enriched with the 
Addt^^ delivered upon hii inftugnMition, and What is termed the 
Introin^tovy Lecture, illustt%ting the dangers and securities of 
collegiiil Itfe. This leetni^e wiA origini^ly pi^fited to hii rngntor 
theological course. To these is added the letter to th^ iMf 
d^nts tvrittftn from Amherst at the eommoncettii^nt of his last ill- 
ness, e&plaining hid absence and enfoitoing upon their attention 
the pfiiCtitkl obserranoe of several ini|>ortanl precepts. If the 
fnt^^^est of this Communication ik Caj^abte of bding increased by 
nitf circnmsttoce, it would be that of its being the last ever 
ftddressed to them by him--«4md #tth partionUr propriety there- 
/brfe d666s the present volume. 

A Sketch of the Pfesidentla character id prefiked. Its fidel- 
ity Will be best appreciated by those most acquainted with the 
origind and capable of estimating th6 elements of hiiB chmctar. 
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The pobUcation of these perfomances at this time, it if b»* 
lieved, will not fail to awaken the inos^ lirelj sensibility among 
those, who are interested in the institntion — ^who have witnessed 
its progressive prosperity ander its late lamented President— 
and who anticipate its adrancement from the auspicious selec- 
tion of his successor. 

Brunswick^ May 5, 1820. 
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LETTER. IX 



TO THE REV. DR. APPLETON, PRESIDENT OF 
BOWDOm COLLEGE. 

REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 

AT a meeting of the graduates of Bowdoin Col* 
lege, assembled at Brunswick on the evening of the 
last commencement, the undersigned were appoint- 
ed a committee respectfully to solicit of you for 
the purpose of publication, copies of the Addresses 
delivered by you to the successive classes of grad* 
uates during the period of your presidency. 

In making this application in pursuance of their 
appointment, they presume not to express any other 
sentiment in regard to the character of those val- 
uable and instructive performances, than is signifi- 
ed by the strong desire generally prevailing among 
the friends of the institution for such a disposition 
of them as may tend to place them more exten- 
sively in the possession of the public, and be best 
B 
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adapted to accompligh the interesting and important 

objects contemplated in them. At the same time 

in discharging this very grateful duty on their part, 

the individuals of the committee beg leave to re* 

peat the assurance of the continued respect and 

affectionate regard, with which thej remain, 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servants. 

CHARLES S. DAVEIS 
BENJAMIN RANDALL 
JAMES BOWDOIN 
CHARLES DUMMER 
STEPHEN EMERY 
ENOS MERRILL. 
January hy 1819. 
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MESSRS. CBARLES 8. DATEIS, SNOS MEIUULL9 BEIT J ABON RAN- 
DALL, JAMES BOWDOIN, CHARLES PUMMER, STEPHEN 
EBfERT. 

OENTUCaiE!f| 

WHEN I received your commumcation, har* 
jng the usual prospect of humaa life, I concluded 
to answer in the n^tiye.*— My prospects being 
now entirely changed, I think it my duty to sub- 
mit the Addresses to your wishes; praying God 
that he would make them in some measure, use- 
ful;— instrumental at least, of reminding you of 
those affectionate feelings, with which they were 
delivered, 

I am. Gentlemen, most faithfully 

Tour friend, 

J. APPLETON. 

Ottober 29, 1819. 
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That degree of simflarity, which frequently 
exists, eren between minds of an elerated order, 
makes it widoiibtedly less practicable to impress an 
obrious stamp of individuality upon a mere abstract 
delineation of them. Few at least are so strikingly 
discriminated in their more important features) as to 
rendeji^ it easy to produee a representation of thk 
nature^ which to those unacquainted with the origi- 
nal shall seem to possess internal evidence of fidelity. 
To this, may be added, the difficulty of expressing 
either iOiental or moral qualities by any language, ' 
however strong or specifick in itself, which has not 
suffered in tHe force and distinctness of its meaning 
in consequence oLthe misapplications, to which it has 
been subjected^ 
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Wh3e to these considerations, among others, it 
has possibly been owing that in many memorials of 
intellectual excellence its history has obtamed a more 
conspicuous place, than has been assigned to its analy<- 
sis, it need not be remarked, that there is a peculiar 
felicity in those accounts of eminent men, in which 
the writers have succeeded in accomplishing the end^ 
without observing the form of description, and ex- 
hibited the living image rather, than the mere anat- 
omy of character. 

But there are minds, perhaps, of which the 
least artificial exhibition can hardly be uninteresting. 
They affect the beholder with such an intuitive and 
constant sense of their superiority, that he is ready 
to imagine the. best praise he could bestow upon 
them would be a simple transcript of the impres- 
sions, they habitually produce upon him. Their 
talents are npt so much gathered from their wri- 
tings, nor interwoven with incidental associations, 
as perceived directly in their own strong and self 
emitted light; not remembered, as were Goldsmith's, 
but like Johnson's, immediately felt and involuntari- 
ly acknowledged. Discovering an admirable tone 
and high determination of intellectual capacity, a 
concentration of faculties, unusually disciplined and 
pronipt, they appear destined by nature not passive? 
ly to reciprocate the movements of other minds, but 
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to communicate their own ; not merely to transmit the 
^current of passing thought, but to propel and increase 
the stream. Theirs seems the prerogative to re- 
stamp the triter coinage of human opinion and imprint 
upon the biiUion of truth the permanent character of 
their own fervid and elevated genius. Operating 
within their sphere by an action uniformly sustain- 
ed, their influence is insensibly propagated in the 
sentiihents and sometimes reflected in the manners 
of an extensive portion of the community; never 
permitting us to foi^et the original vigour of their 
elements, nor the organic enei^ of their powers. 

These remarks will not be deemed irrelevant 
to a sketch suggested by impressions analogous 
to those alluded to; and which, without biogra- 
phical iattraction, professes to present only some gen- 
eral lineaments of the inind of that distinguished 
individual, to a part of whose productions it is pre- 
fixed. 

A just and affectionate tribute to his memory 
has already been published by one of his most 
intimate friends, at the request of the Trustees and 
Overseers of Bowdoin College ; and will shortly issue 
from the press in connexion with his theological 
works. To this the publick are referred ; especially 
for a number of interesting details respecting his life, 
his religious opinions, and particularly his last sick- 
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wi$Up But fw the more important plaee retervod 
for the memoir just mmtioDed, this refierenoe woiM 
probiBibly have been superMded. 

In the foUowing summary notice, the writer has 
arrai^;ed his most dis<arimmatmg recoUectioDS of 
President Appleton in the order, in which they 
happened to occur. It will hare attained its object 
should it corroborate, in any measure the eridmce 
whidb has already appeared, that this eminent man 
was held in deep and merited veneration by those, 
who knew him. 

. The cast of Dr. AppletonPs intellect was in& 
cated by a marked predilection for analytic^ inves- 
t^ations and elementary riews, a keen discern- 
ment, a grasp of truth equaUy cautious and energet* 
ick, combined with singular deamess and force of 
comqiunicatioa In ethical inquiries he partieuluiy 
excelled; and, theological researches exdepted, they 
were eridehtly those, of which he was most fond 
He was eager to possess himself of every treatise of 
merit, which came to his knowledge relating to tub* 
jects of this nature ; and never shone to more ad- 
vantage, than when discoursing upon them ki such 
points of light, as favoured the exhibition of pow- 
ers for which a Clarke and a Butler were preemi- 
uent* 

For authorities, without proofs, he had Uttle 
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feirerenoe; and wa»a6 far from advancing, an he was 
from accediog to arbitrary and unsupported asser^ 
tions. The right of prirate judgment he hnrarial^ 
recognized to ite M extent; and, while he thought 
f§r himself, few perhaps have b^en able tb conduct 
a discussion with others, in a manner better adapted 
to les^ them to eter»e theit^ own understandiitgs, 
to take the measure of their owti positioos, and 
behold in a clear %ht the pM>per foundations of 
such just opinions, as thej might entertain. 

Subjects, however familiar, became in sonia 
measure novel in his hands. The secret was, not 
the new colour he threw upcm them, but the power- 
ftil %ht he sent throi^h thenu His was the or^- 
inality, so d^erent from that, winch frequently 
bears the name, that was indebted, not to the efforts 
of an invei^e imagination, but to the severity, with 
which it was restrained ; that consisted, not in ere* 
atmg specious combinations, but in dissolving them* 
Its effect was not surfoize, but conviction; not 
a spleixlid confusion of ideas, but thoughts reduced 
to order and deared from obscuri^. 

That the peculiar character of his intellect wasnot 
ua£dt ill the Seminaiy, over which he presided, and 
in which he also officiate as an mi^brcKtor, is eviden* 
ced in no s%ht degree by the comments, which gen- 
tlemen of intelligence have so often made upon the 
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literary performances of those, who were educated: 
under his care. Sobrietj, good sense, and manly 
expression have generally distinj^ished these exhi< 
bitions, to an extent, it may sometimes hare been" 
deemed, not only unusual, but premature; an opii>* 
ion^ doubtless just, had the more essentia exodlen^ 
cies of composition, which have been mentioned,* 
been cultivated to the neglect of im^inatbn* For 
that this power is an important subject of cloture, 
and that education should operate in a eirde, ex* 
panding the whole mind, and not extending a partic- 
ular faculty oidy, there can be bo dispute. 

Jt has been remarked of President A[^etoDy 
that ^ no one knew better how to propose a ques- 
tion ;'' and it may be added, that the inquiries ad* 
dressed to him by those, best capable of appreciat- 
ing his powers, were apt, when opportunity invited, 
to be indicative of the deference, they entertained for 
his understanding. It was delightful on such occa^ 
sicms to witness the interest, with which, he address- 
ed himself to his subject ; and the luminous, sucdnct, 
and vigorous operations of intellect, he was accuse 
tomed to exhibit. 

But the great charm of his character, that which 
principally contributed to secure him the affection and 
reverence he enjoyed, was the elevated moral and 
religious tone ; the dignity, urbanity, and purity of 
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feelmg; together with the nice and uniform sense of 
pTOfirietj, w}iich he inyariably displayed For pru- 
dence aud circumspection few hare been mors 
remarkable. But the folds of this mantle' were 
never aUe to conceal the sensibilitj of his nature. 
St31 more difficult would it have been to disguise 
the native manliness and liberality of his disposi- 
tion. He m^ht ^ often pass for an inaccessible 
man ; but his temper, it is believed, was not justly 
liable to the charge of severity. With the most 
umfinrm suavity, he was habitually serious; and 
his countenance was frequently marked, to no ordi«- 
nary degree, with the indications of thought and 
care. How far it was capable, at all times, and 
these particularly, of exhibiting any nobleness of 
expresskm, will be loi^ preserved in the recollection 
of those, who knew him. Few were more alive to 
the pleasures of society, that afforded any intellect 
tual excitement. He loved discission ; and observ- 
ed the laws, which should regulate its exercise and 
eircumscribe its indulgence. 

At home, he never discovered that relaxa- 
tion and irritability of fibre, too often betrayed in^ 
domestick life by those, whose exertions to please id 
ether situations are the most ambitious. But has pri^ 
tate charsicter for dignjty, equanimity and amiable* 
ness is mentioned with marked affection and respect 
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}lf tboM, vrho irero ireqmnt tisiton, aad «*pe- 
tmSfyy inmates for oontidMBble p«riodt, in hi* faai- 

To the caUs of hu oflfee he irii unreinittine^ 
attentrre. Besides the ordinary lafaMrs of the prae- 
idenej, he performed the duties of one, and some* 
times more of the departments of instruction in the 
College ; together with those of a preacher and 
pastw, for a considerable period, to the inhabit* 
ants of the town. To these, it is unnecessary to 
add the frequrat preparation and delivery of occa* 
sional discourses. Amid all his occupations, the 
interest, which he displayed m the private moralr 
and piety of the students, is deserving of particular 
notice. It was an interest, that m^ht with em^ 
phatick propriety be denominated parental That 
one in his situation should have been destitute of a 
general concern of this description, is hardly indeed 
to be ccNdceived But it was more than general in 
his breast It was deep, minute and unwearied 

He was the friend of peace and harmony in thtt> 
church ; and did not a little in ecclesiastical councils, 
and on other occasions, to promote these important 
objects. With respect to religious opinions, he was 
the advoetitte of candour and inquiry. His own^ the 
publick will socm have an opportunity of asoertaimng 
from his theological writings. His general style of; 
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MBWsatkn and fttieachiDgluui led many toeoodiidt 
tkat caution waa one of tkeir chaiactaristkka^ Hit 
rdiigioiis character, aa has already been mtimatr 
edf.vas of an unlfixrm and eleraded tt^mp. It was 
merii^ faj an unoatentatioiM but moat obaenraUe 
piety of epifit, and an nierest m Chdatian tntlt 
evidentty seated in the deepest conrictiiMU of hia ii» 
deratanding^ and the strongest feelinga of hk heart 
For solemnity, force, and unaffiscted pathoa hia pidH 
lick devotions, it is belioTed, have rarely been excel- 
led To what subject soever his conversation was 
directed or .with whatever {deasantness relieved^ it 
sdldon approadied a sacred topick, howeiver inc»- 
dentfidly, without discovering aignaof his intexiw re» 
apeqt for every thi^g of a serious natare.. His zf^ 
0U8 cooperaition with almost ev«py effort^ in which 
he coidd contribute to diffuse the knowledge and pr^ 
mpte the observance of Christianity is well knowa 
His sidkneas was worthy of his life ; attended by 
an af^rently premature) yet toe {»t>phetick antici- 
paticHt of its result ; but sustained by the humble 
satis£Bctions of a fixed and consolat<Hry faith. 

Among the many excellent qualities of President 
Api^eton his strong attachment to the happy forms 
oi government, with which the American repub- 
,li^ are blessed; his high sense of the duties of a 
good citizen, and the solicitude he displayed to incut- 



Cate upon the students an enlightened and conicieii- 
tious attenticm to them through life^ must not be 
overlooked. Avoiding, in pidbliQk, all questions of a 
party nature, he aimed assiduously to cultivate in 
their .breasti3 a deep respect for the fundamental 
princi^es, on which the happiness and welfare of 
society must stand The following extract from one 
of his Addresses expresses some of his views upcxi 
this subject 

^ In no country on earth, is the action of that 
^^ vast machine called civil society, maintained with* 
^ out enormous waste of moral principle. Integrity, 
^ truth, benevolence, and justice are worn away by 
^the revolutions, which are kept up through its vari* 
^ous p8^s. In what manner, do you imagine, tlus 
" waste is to be repaired ? Whence is that stock of 
•"virtue to be supplied, which is absolutely necessary 
" to a prosperous state either of civil government, or 
" social intercourse ? It is from the precepts, the 
"discoveries, and sanctions of religion. It is from 
"christian instruction J early and inscessandy applied 
" to the public mind ; by which conscience is render- 
" ed more alive, more active, and more imperious. 
" This, even though the statesman be ignorant of it, is 
" the celestial dew, that nourishes the vine and 
" fig-tree, by which- he is shaded. He, who brings 
" hoine, to the bosoms of those around him, alive- 
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*lier belief in religion, a more sensible conviction x>f 
^the unchangeable difference between virtue and 
^ vice, together with their appropriate consequences^ 
*< is a benefactor to the government, under which he 
•* lives, to every corporatfen, to every profession, and 
** to every member of the state.*' 

The Addresses, from which the foregoing speci- 
men is taken, were granted for publication at the re- 
quest of Graduates of Bowdoin College. Under the 
editorial care of a committee of their appointment, 
they* are now presented to the pu]()lick. If a number of 
circumstances combine to give them a peculiar inter- 
est in the view of those, to whom they were origin- 
ally delivered, it is believed, they will be perused with 
pleasure by every discerning and judicious reader. 
With respect to some of them, the idea may 
possibly have occurred, whether they were suffi- 
ciently popular for the occasion. Upon this point it 
may be sufficient to^sUggest, that the interest, they 
actually excited, was apparently deep and intelli- 
gent in every portion of the audience. Something, 
no doubt, was owing to the fact, that the impres- 
sion; they were adapted to produce, was in such 
Accordance with the genius and reputation, not: to 
say, the physiognomy of the eminent man, by 
whom they were pronounced. The publick expec- 
tation was wrought up to them ; a circumstance no 
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lees material perhaps with regard to gf^yer ei(bil>»- 
tioDs o£ talent, thaa those of a different descripti^^ 
The force, not of his intellect and feelings oply, hat 
of his character also, flowed naturally into them, aod 
in some measure augmented. their effect In a4d^ 
tion, it were difiicult to conceive of a manner morm 
earnest and ri vetting, than that, in which they were 
delivered* It was an earnestness capahle of trans^ 
ferring to the suhject the praise due to the speaker; 
of lea^ng the less prompt of apprehension to imaging 
they had felt the power of ihe sentiment, whep 
they had rather been affected by the interest, it 
excited in those around them, and by the energy of 
interior conviction, with which it wa^ uttered. No 
pne perhaps was ey?r better acquainted with the 
art of enchaining an attention, he had seized, than 
President Appletop ; and, if the allusion may be pei^ 
mitted, of kneading the application of his subject 
into a mind, he had cmce comprised within hi? 
grasp. In him the moral sense seeipod to possess 
the property pf genius ; suqh a force was it able 
to throw into his eicpressicn of moral sentiment 
It was a force, he had the secret of applying, with 
$1 prf^ssure so steady, and an intensity so powerful, 
that none, whose sensibility was accessible, could 
be unmoved by it. Still, how far his elocution 
might b? recommended for ease, or what many 
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would denommate hature, to those especially, in 
whom it could never be sustained by that Vigour 
6f thought, of feeling, and expression, he was accuse 
tomed to display, » open to doubt. That meas- 
ured, solemn, and emphatick precision of utterance, 
by which it was characterized would ill accord with 
any inteUectual or moral inferiority, with which 
it should be connected ; or rather, it may be said, 
that no such inferiority could imitate this elocution 
in an higher degree, than would be barely sufficient 
to remind an audience of the original. 

Each of the Addresses will be found, for the most 
part, to be confined to a distmct and separate train 
of thought ; startii^ from some important principle 
of ethical or intellectual philosophy, and carried out 
with an invariable and manifest aim to the produc- 
tion of salutary and valuable impressions. The love 
of praise — ^the influence of education in determining 
the apparent natural capacity and taste — the con- 
nexion between piety and good morals on the one 
hand, and literature and science on the other — ^the 
self existent and immutable nature of virtue — the 
importance of acquiring a habit of insulating and fixing 
the attention, at pleasure — are some of the principal 
topicks. 
' That they will be held in high estimation, cannot 
be doubted; whether the richness of their subjects 
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be considered ; or the sound and temperate maimery 
in which they are treated ; or the felicity, they dis- 
play of deducing counsels, appropriate to youth, at 
the close of their cbllegial career, from themes of a 
more academick description, at once suited to the sta- 
tion of the speaker, and fitted happily to connect 
the instruction of the past with the practice of the 
future. 

The style of these performances will probably 
be noticed for its perspicuity and strecgtli, and the 
evidence it affords, how clearly the thoughts of the 
writer were wont to be defined to his own mind, be- 
fore they were communicated to others. 

Not less observable is the concern, he exhibits 
to fix a deep and vigorous sense of moral obligation 
in the breasts of those, whom he addressed. In 
this, an indication is afforded of the tone of senti- 
ment, he was solicitous they should carry into life. 
With Cudworth, Clarke, Price, and other ethical wri- 
ters of the same class, he considered the principles 
of rectitude, not as depending on the will of any 
being whatever, but as fixed and unchangeable in 
themselves ; recognized, not constituted by Deity ; 
and made the basis of the divine administration. To 
the elucidation and support of this system one of his 
Addresses is devoted, arid in the others it is often 
introduced. That the nature of virtue is the same 
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m ally who possess it ; that the principle, which gor- 
erns' the good is law not to them alone, but their 
Supreme Ruler ; and that, the greatest happiness 
of ihe univ'efse is with him a.motive to actioA onlj 
so far, as it can be effected with justice to each in- 
dividual, are positions, therein advanced whose im- 
portance, not only in an ethical, but a theological pomt 
of view, can escape no discerning mind. 

: He was a close and uniform student ; and the 
necessity of application as the first, second, and third 
requisite to ensure literary eminenc&«^ap[dication, 
not :per saltum, but systematick and unremitted, he 
appeared deeply solicitous to inculcate. He w^ 
strongly impressed with the difference he conceived 
to exist, in respect to habits of study, between the 
scholars of this country and those of Europe. He 
eooasidered, that an unnecessary degree of timidity 
was entertained among ourselves, as to the injurious 
ofiects of laborious mental application upon the bod- 
ily health ; and was persuaded, that the instances, 
in which they had appeared to result from this 
cause, had generally proceeded from inattention to 
exercise and regimen. ** It will be pardoned, per- 
** haps,*' he remarks, ** if I suggest a doubt, wheth- 
^ er the highest degree of application, of which the 
^ mind is capable, without endangering health, has 
^ever been ascertained, by experiment, even at our 
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^best pablic seminaries^'' That he ascertained mid 
eyen exceeded it himseli^ however, there is but too 
mach reason to suppose. 

The present notice was not intended to contain a 
regular critique upon these Addresses. That teidiL 
will be better executed by others, into whose hands 
they may come. Several of their pronunent features 
only have been adverted to; without estimating the 
comparative importance of any, which have not 
been mentioned. 

Those, who have been educated under the 
presidency of Dr. Appleton will receive them, as 
a valuable legacy; not merely from their intrbsick 
worth, but the interesting associations they are 
adapted to excite. To these, they afford an oppor« 
tunity of reviewing the counsels given them by this 
venerated man, at their respective commence- 
ments. The members of each class, will not have 
forgotten those, which were appropriated to them- 
selves; nor the emotions produced by them, un- 
der the circumstances of their delivery. The af- 
fectionate and fervid manner of the President him- 
self, it will cost them no effort to recal. Happy, 
should the desire be invigorated in their breasts to 
imitate him, whose motto was exertion and duty ; — 
and with reference to whose character and loss, a 
life not spent for itself; and a death not confined to 
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iUelfj is fau^uage, to which such an emphatick s^nn 
fication may be deseiredlj attached. 

Few, could have better sustained by their ex- 
amjdes the admonitions, he was accustomed to 
ff^e respecting the accountability of men for all 
which they possess ; an accountability, commensu- 
rate with that mcHral existence, in which every one 
surviyes his individual dissolution, in the conduct, 
and conditions of those, whose characters he has 
contributed to form; and which, notwithstanding 
the stroke, that mortality is capable of inflicting, may 
be indefinitely propagated beyond his conscious- 
ness, though not beyond his responsibility. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 



Gentlemenj Trustees 4xnd Overseers; and GentUmsnj 
Professors and Tutors: 

Succeeding, in a liigM J responsible office, to a 
man unnsuaUy qualified for it, by natural and acquir- 
ed talents, and by the full possession of public confi- 
dence, it is impossible to conceal the anxiety, with 
which I address you : an anxiety the more oppres- 
sive, as it operates, on a system constitutionally fee* 
ble, and now scarcely recovered from wasting dis-> 



Speakii^ under these disadvantages, I solicit 
your favourable attenticm. 

The interest you have taken in the estaUishment 
and superintendence of this seminary demonstrates 
your conviction of the utility of public literary in- 
stitutions. Any observations in proof of this point 
woidd be, therefore, superfluous. 



It is well known to be an infelicify attending all 
human estahlishments that the j are liable to penrer- 
sion. That, which is designed as a powerM instni* 
ment of good^ may ccmtribute to extensile ruin. 
The evil resulimg from the abuse of power is gen- 
erally commensurate with the good, wUdi would be 
effected bj a right use of it Cdleges afford no 
exception to these general remarks. Such has evi- 
dently been the judgment of all, by whom they have 
been established or cherished 

Were indolence^ for example, tolerated ^aoaog 
youth, who resort to public semmaries, the most in- 
active of our species would be allured thtther ; and, 
if any of a different character should by chance or 
the imprudence of their guardians, mingle with then^ 
they would soon become assimilated to the general 
mass. Were no care exercised by the goremment 
of colleges to preserve, or correct the morals of lit- 
erary youth, there would be few conditions, perhaps, 
in winch, the growth of moral deprarity would be 
inote rapid or more luxuriant He, whose vices are 
moderate in solitude, woqld become kitolerable, if 
connected with numbers, whose dispositions to offend 
were as great, and whose habits of oflfendi^g were 
more inveterate than his own. Besides; learning 
gives power to its possessor ; those persops, there-* 
fore, who become learned at the expense of moral 



.{HriQciplM aad nuMral habitsy acquira at once the 
al^lity and dispontioto to injiire society. 
• To seciu^ the benefits of literaiy estaUishments to 
. the exclusioii of their disadTantages, goreniment has 
bef n inrtituted. It has not been thought Bufficieot, 
that the iDeans of knowledge should, be afforded, 
but that a disposition should likewise be cultirated 
to applj this knowledge to a right . use. Without 
this, cdl^s could Hot exist ; or if they conU^ they 
at^kt not, as they would only be the instruments of 
.among th^ widced to distress the good 

In this TieW of the subject, we clearly, perceire 
the h%h value of good goyernment ; and we see, 
that the object* of rach government always is, and 
always must be to prmnote the literary and moral 
character of those, who acknowledge it 

Laws, whether those of a college or of a civ3 
craamunity should be few in number, easily under- 
. stood, reasmaUe in themselves, and punptually exe- 
cuted. Laws, which are not worth executing were 
never wortib enacting^ and when they exist, should 
be erased, ^(Hn the code, to which they belong. If 
.it be a known case, that some are violated with im- 
punity, it i% neither difficult nor unreasonable to pre- 
siMne the aame of others : hence the. authority of 
the whde becomes enfeebled: and for the same 
reascm, that l^ws shodd be repealed, rather than suf- 



ieted to beco aa oliid^tet (iMMe, vrfaich an imgs- 
ed for executioDi aiiould be «xeoiitod kMi unifeni 
punctvality* Od entering cdlege^ a student thee, in 
ftct, fonn a contract with the goyerDoms of tke iosti- 
tution. Thiy promise to instmct and gnaid him 
with parental care : Ae» on his part, tstipidales obe- 
dience to the laws, dodlitj, application^ and correct 
habits. When ei>ery transgnmen rnnd^Usf^Kdmnee 
receives a just recompense ^rewwd^ th^^ is oo canae 
of complakit : nothing takes place, bat what, at the 
time of entering ^o the agreeoteBt, it was und^ 
«tood, should take {dace. The ofender reoetvea the 
ponislmient specified by these regnlatimis, to which 
he consoled, and under which he placed himsel£ 
When deterniJned to coBunit a crkne, he does it, in 
the distinct view of its conseqpieiioeB. Net so, sfaxnM 
facts render it uncertain, whether strict •obedience 
will be ^ uniformly required. In this case, there 
^<mld be a la^gui^e m the adminktratton, indefinite, 
to be sure, h&i certaidy different from that of the 
written code: and he, who was disposed to trans^ 
gress would, consider it probletnatica!, whether, in 
^ase of detection, he sboidd suffer, or be acquitted,— 
whether he shoiM be judged by the law, or fay 
seo^e unknown modification ^ it. It appears, th^i, 
not only that the steady enforcement of estcj)lished 
laws is necessijry to preserve subordination, and se- 



ewe wthority frmn oowtempt; Imt that it is likefwiM 
MMt fair and hoiiouraUe as it raspecta the parfy 
atipulating obedience* 

Thkt the nerak ef students oqght to be a mat* 
ter of primaiy attention does not admit of a me* 
mentis debate. If we be the subjects of moral 
goremment, and responsible to that Lawgiter and 
Jodge^ vAo is Me to 9me or destroy^ literary acquire- 
mentSy howerer splendid, but po^n^y compensate 
for im»-eaaing degeneracy of heart : and the case is 
still worse^ if, in ^portion as the life becomes 
profli^te, there be a contemptuous neglect of litera- 
ry pursuits. No one can reflect, without mortification 
and ^Ltreme regfet, that any serious permit shodd 
eyer withhold from his sons the benefits of a pub- 
lic educati(»i, from a well grounded fear, that their 
minda would be corrupted This reflection is the 
more distressing, if we consider, that the churches 
of our land are expecting, and hare a right to ex-' 
pect from colleges their fiiture supply. 

- Figure to yourselres a youth of promising, per-^ 
hapa of brSliant talents, of engaging deportment, and 
strict morality, leaving his fathert house for a fou? 
years^ resiidence at some seat of learning. Who 
can wonder at those high hopes, which are mingled 
with parental prayers and benedictions ? Who can 
wonder, that a father's, or a mother's fondness some- 



times anticipates the future usefulness and eleratioB 
of their son? Suppose this amiable lad unhaf^^jr 
becomes acquainted with indiyiduaki of dissipated 
life. Bj intimacjr, and perhaps hf flattery on their 
part, he contracts a f<»idness for their societj 
and of their rices. Adoptii^ himself what he is 
pleased with in them, he attends on cdlege exerci^ 
es wkhout constancy or pleasure, and after haTing 
been the instrument of diffusing amoi^ others, the 
same corruption, which he has received, retuniB to' 
his anxious parents, intemperate, profane, debauch* 
ed, and a despiser of God ! 

I well know, it is not within human power to 
change the heart Instructers can, bj no efforts, 
communicate to thenr pupik, a conformity to the di- 
vine imiEige. But, surely, there are restraints, which 
may be imposed, — there are means, which may be 
used, and which are, commonly in a greater or small- 
er degree, accompanied with success : and I tremble 
under the solemn conviction, of the high accounta- 
bility of that office, on which I am enterixig ;^— a 
conviction, that the usefulness of the students m 
time, and their character through eternity may be 
affected, greatly affected by the manner, in which 
the executive officers of college discharge their 
duty. 

To remark, that there is an important connexion 



betwMn good govenuBent and good oiorak, would 
be asserting what no one dkbelieres: he, therefore^ 
who is hostfle to wholesome restraint, in iiteraiy or 
dhril communities, commences a war&re with moral 
oUigatioa Now, if such be the importance of gor- 
ernment, suretf? they, who oppose it, are worthy 
of dishonour. But, in order to their being dis* 
tingui^hed with merited dishonour, they must be 
known; and, in order to this, they, who are aoquamt* 
ed with their oflfences, nmst, when called on to give 
testimony, come forward with honourable frank* 
ness, — with unshrinking integrity. There is nothing 
more inconsistent, not only with the gospel of Christ, 
but with a just sense of honwr, with the hardihood 
and spirit of a jnan, thaa to interpose between the 
law and the culprit, a wilful yidation of truth. Boi- 
cause my neighbour is so unhappily deserted of God 
as to raise a seditioys hand against the laws of the 
state, and would thereby faring ruin on myself in 
commcm with eyery citizen, am I, so strongly bound 
to him, that I should sell my conscience and hazard 
my soul to secure him from punishn^ent? Must I 
sficrifice common honesty *j — ^must I meanly erade 
inquiries, because, forsooth, himself and accomplices 
will be o£knded at my p^in declaration of truth? 
It would be immaterial, whether no laws exist- 
ed, or .whether all crimes were sure to be concealed 
\' 2 
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In either case, the traosgresrar would be exempted 
from fear, and from all restraint. Fear and restraiat 
will, therefore, be diminished in proportiim to th^ 
probability of concealment, and this (Mrobabilitj will 
depend on the disposition, which generally preyalls, 
either to take side with the law, or with those, who 
rise to oppose it 

It is a circumstance extremely inauspicious, wh<mi 
students conceive the idea, that their interest, and 
that of their instnicters can be diflferent and hostile : 
or that any infraction of college government is ao 
much clear gain acquired to themselves. The fact 
is, that whatever tends to the honour and advao- 
tage of the one, tends equally to the honour and 
advantage of the other. It is fdr the honour of gor- 
emment, that the student should acquire knowledge, 
and be adorned with every moral and amiable accom- 
plishment Can the reputation, the utility, the best 
interest of the latter be promoted in a different 
manner? Sediticm is not the interest of the student^ 
nor is oppression the interest of government 
. Gentlemen, shall I take the liberty of introducing 
a few remarks relating to the studies pursii^d in this 
college ? It is justly considered as part of liberal 
education to obtain some knoi^viedge of antiquity, 
heathen mythcJogy, and heathen ethics. That vol- 
ume, which we denominate ^Sacred Scripture" af- 
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fords us information, not only as to a period, concern- 
ing which, we obtain li^t from no other somrce ; 
bnt leads us back to the creation itself, showii^ the 
time, when this event took {dace, its prc^ess, and 
the circumstances, by which it was attended* Be- 
sides the ancient mythology of heathen nations, it 
speaks of a different system of dirinity, commencing 
with creation, and descending down through the 
space of four thousand years. It describes an ex- 
traordinary people,— an extraordinary system of poli- 
ty and morals. In addition to this it gives us a very 
minute narration of a personage, claiming to be the 
Son of God ; whose life and doctrines were confess- 
edly different from those of any other person on 
earth. Now, should we entirely leave out the 
matter of inspiration and divine authority, it would 
still be true, that there is not a volume on earth, 
whose claims on the attention of literary men are 
so strongly supported. But when we consider the 
scriptures as given by inspiration of God ; unfiling 
a system of grace to a world under condemnati<m; 
presenting, to our apostate species, the only condi- 
tions of eternal safety; a knowledge of these writ- 
ings has a value, which lai^age cannot describe. 

I would respectfully suggest, whether some very 
general system, containing the outlines of christian 
theology might not, with advantage, be considered 
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as a neeeflBarj part of ccdlegiate stiidiefi; and 
whetliar hi$ adueatkn should not be oonsidered as 
deficieDty who has no particular knawlec^ of iht 
&cts and doctrines described m the sacred Tduma 

Young Gentlemen^ Students of this coUege ; 

By resortiog to this [dace^ jou puUidtj dedara^ 
ihxt literature is your immediate object. In ffiriog 
you an opportunity to be liberally educated, God 
has bestowed on you a privilege of hi^ value. You 
are the objects of public attention, you are the ob» 
jects of parental amiety. It is in your power to 
do mudi honour to this rising instit«ti<xi;-*-it is in 
your power to disgrace it It is in your power to 
pierce with grief your afiectionate parents, or to 
cause their hearts to sing for joy. Between these 
alternatives, you cannot hesitate. 

Many students have most unhapfdy received 
the idea, that great genius and dose application 
riioidd never unite ; and that dissipation and indo- 
lence are strong marics of superior uitelleets. This 
opinion is the legitimate offiipring of dje{Hravity and 
^hdne^ If a youtB possess genius, shoidd it be cul« 
tivated or ne^ected? Should he be learned or i^ 
norant? If learned, in what way, is hb litm*atura 
to be acquired? Will it c<Nne to him, witk»it his 
ieekiog? Does idleness give to the mind a certain 
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Mseeptibflity of knowle^ P Will an icqitaiDtaDee 
with atttiquity,*— with the woriks of tarter*— with the 
language and the goremment of former ages de- 
aeend and rest upon hioii while his mind is recant of 
thought^ or deefdy engaged in profligacy and dissi^ 
pation ? If he acquire knowledge with ease, he is 
douUy crinunal for ne^ecting the pursuit If he 
v4lo well with little studjv what brilliatit sucoess 
would crown intense application! 

It maj not) mdeed, be difficult for a persooi 
whose fondness fw an irregular life, is cmnbined 
with ranity, to mistake his loose habits for marks of 
intellectual merit But his (iequaintmee w31 be 
more incredulous : — ^they will deny lus pretensions, 
^ he bring forward some stronger proof t they^ will 
demand, that his high talents, if such he possess, be 
cultivated, and applied to some useM purpose. 

But though many motives may with projniety be 
exhibited in favour of studious diligence and correct 
morals, nothing can ensw^ these, but the conmiandii^ 
voice of religi(XL That not only shows the crea^ 
Iture^s obligation to devote his talents to the Being*, 
from whom he received them; but it awes the 
mmd, restrains a wanderii^ imagination, and concen- 
trates the intellectual ppwers ; thus preparing the 
soul (qc the most successful application to any sub- 
jeet. 
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I entreat, that you would, fay no means, imbibe 
the ofHoioD, that persons of different ages, and ya^ 
riously stationed m life are to be regulated by differ- 
ent systems of morality. Our obligations to the Su- 
preme Being commence with our moral agency, and 
continue forever. The divine law is not repealed, 
nor is it suspended during the season of yonth. 
There are no persons on earth more certably bound 
to love their Creator and to live godly in Christ !&- 
W9, than you, to whom I am now affectionately 
speaking. To live without God is not the privQege 
of youth J it is the privilege, (if such it can be term* 
ed) of those, and of those only, on whom the gifts 
of reason and conscience were never ccmferred. 

Whether we shall exist accountable beings or 
not, is a matter, which our Creator does not submit 
to our option. It is not left for us to decide, wheth- 
er we will receive our destmy among the rational, 
or irrational part of the works of God. We can 
not annihilate our accountability, nor get free from 
it, a single hour. We must exist, whether, we will 
or not, and take the eternal consequences of those 
characters, which we now form. 

In your pursuit of learning, as well as in your 
ordinary behaviour, consider. the relation, which ev- 
ery action has to your character and happiness in 
the present state, and to your honour or dishonour 
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in the worid to come. It ia undeniably the part of 
wisdom, not mainly to consult the present hour, but 
to take all consequences, all future scenes into view, 
and, whatever youthful ardour may dictate, the time 
advances, when there will be, oa the subject of hi^ 
man conduct and human feelings, but one opinioa 
The high and the low, the learned and the ignorant, 
the illustrious and obscure, the sober and the gay 
will be alike convinced, that the Jear of the Lord^t 
0ica is wisdomj and to depart from evily that is im- 
derstanding. 

I camiot persuade myself to close this address, 
without advertii^ to an.idea already sij^gested, that 
the govenunent of this college have no interest 
.different from yours ; and that you, of course, can- 
not possibly have an interest hostile to theirs. 
They will require nothing of you, which, under the 
like circumstances, they would not require of those, 
whom they love most tenderly; — even of those, 
towards whom they feel a parent's fondness. They 
would not, without necessity, give you a single mop- 
tification, nor a moment's pain. They wish to see 
you virtuous, happy, and honourable. If, at any 
time, they should be under the distressing necessity 
of punishing, which necessity, may divine grace pre* 
vent, they will not act from a vindictive spirit, but 
from a sense of duty to the public^ and to that Being, 
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to whom thej, as wdl as yoo^ must giro an 
comit 

Finally ; maj the gorenmieiit and the studeots 
of this seminaiy alike ieel their depeadanbe en the 
Almighty. 

^^ Th<m art the source and center of all minda, 
Their only point of rest, Hemal Word; 
Frrai thee departing, they are lost, and rore 
At random, wittont honour, Inqpe, or peace ; 
From thee is all, that aooths the life of man; 
His high endeavour, and his glad success ; 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But O ! thou bounteous giver of all good ! 
Thou art, <tf«ll diy gifts, thyself the crown ^ 
Give wlmt thou canst, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee, rich, take what thou wilt away.^ 



ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED AT THE COMBfEN€BBfBNT JDf 1808. 

Young Gentkmenj 

On such an ooeasioD as this, I do not ask your 
attentioD; for I know you will grant it Permit 
me to hope, that your remembrance of what is said, 
and your practical regard to it, will be equal to 
the readiness, with which it is now heard. 

If your object in resorting to thb place were not 
merely to obtain academical honours, but to acquire 
that which merits, them, it can scarcely be necessa- 
ry to set before you the importance of continued 
application. Your short excursion into the fields 
of science, has not bronchi you within the sight of 
boundaries ; but only, as I would hope, to a humble 
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coimctioii, that the space alrea^ passed <yrw, i» 
extremely small, compared with that, which remains 
to be traversed That branch of a learned edxh' 
cation, which I would particulariy adrise you to rei^' 
view and cultirate, is the Latin and Greek lam 
guages. Against the study of these, there was 
some years since, a very preposterous but power-^ 
fill opposition. Impatient of applicaticHi, and by* 
ery species of restraint, many flattered themselves^ 
that their superior intellects had suggested to them 
the possibility of being learned without study. Ai^ 
cient languages, as well as habits, and modes of 
thinking, were viewed with a kind of barbarian con- 
tempt. 

An auspicious change has been produced on this^ 
fubject A knowledge of the dead lai^uages is 
BOW cultivated with inoreasiag assiduity. There is 
scarcely a college in New England, where terms oi 
admission have not been raisied, and where greater 
progress than formerly, is not considered an ess<m- 
tial part of a public education. The great regard, 
which is paid to the dead languages in general at 
the Universities in Europcfy is evinced by the effects 
i(irhich it has produced in recoveniig and collecting 
ancient copies and manuscripts. 

It is a most obvious inconsistency, to be indifibr* 
enf to the retaining of that, which could be acqua> 



m[ mAj by th^ labour of several jean. Whaterer 
knowle^^ you possess on this subject, or any other, 
inrill, without constant attention, gradually decay. 
Be persuaded to continue and augment your ac- 
quaintance iirith the languages of Greece and Rome, 
l>y devoting a reasonable portion of your time to 
their poets, orators, and historians. 

Coming forward as you do, at a crisis, the most 
eventiiil, you cannot be mdifferent to the deetinieB 
of your country. It is not my business to excite 
your passions and prejudices, nor to enlist you into 
either of those poUtical . parties, which have so un- 
happSy divided omr. country. But there is a party, 
with which I would^ by all means, desire . to hare 
you connected. . I mean the party of those, under 
whatever political denomination they are ranked, 
who sincerely and ardently love their country ; the 
gemune descendants of the first settlers of New 
iki^nd ; of men,. who had. an invincible: courage, 
founded on rel^ieus j»inci[Je8 ; a determined spirit, 
whijcli nothing could break or subdue; men, of 
whom it may be said, without figure, that. ^ they 
loved liberty more than they feared death.'' 

While you boast of beii^ the offiipring of those 
noble spii:its, distinguished alike ,for their love of 
good order, of religion, and freedom, regard those 
with p^uliar respect and affection, who display the 
^ame character. 
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Whatever object jroa have in vieWt whether of 
^ puhlic or priyate natuTBt he sure that your mea- 
sores be fidr and hoDourable. Noble ends are to 
be pursued by noble neaos. Among the evfls al^ 
tendant gb political divisiws, it is not the least, that 
bj inflaming the passions, thej diminish a n^aid to 
truth and moral obUgaticm. 

Perhaps there has nerer been a day, when you 
were in greater danger than at present, of formo^ 
too flattering expectations of future, life. New ob- 
jects now present tfaemsdves ; new prospects open 
upon you* Be not deceired* You belong to a spe« 
cies of bemgB, vhase/mmiiaum i$ in the du$t^ and 
neho are crtuhed hrfore the moih. 

From the most perishable objects on earth, the 
divine orades borrow their figures to delineate hu- 
man frailty. What is man ? A tale that is told \ 
a diadow that flies ; grass that withers ; a flower 
that &lls } vapour that Vanishes. This very occa- 
sicm brings to your rememlmince an illustratilon of 
these remarks. In the removal of him,"* under 
whose succes^fol tuition you first became members 
of this seminary, you perceive that neither suavity 
of temper^ solid and well cultivated talents, nor 
humble, mMiffected j^ty, can secure life to its pos*^ 
seseor, 

♦ Tke Rev. Dr. Mc Keen, late president of this coUegre. 
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Tb6 ^Tidenoes of chratiaiiity have constituted 
part of your dassioal fttudy. You know the ground, 
whieli supports that noUo «dkice. Winds may 
Rfih against it ; storms may beat upcm it ; surges 
may dash around it ; His all in yaia The/buniof- 
Hon ^God stanieth sure. 

Permit me to use this last opportunity of urging 
your attention to the diEtcoveries, precepts, and doQ^ 
Uines ^ die gospel, the internal frame and texture 
of that faith, which was once delivered to the saints. 
It is not easy to conceire a greater absurdity, than 
to bestow much labour and learned inyestigation oa 
the evidence of cluristianity, while there is a per- 
fect indifference to the doctrines, precepts, and dis- 
coreniss, of which this religion consists If the gos- 
pei be not worth studying, loving, and practisii^, it 
is not worth defending. 

I entreat you to study Christianity, as that, by 
which God w31 regulate the retributions of eter- 
nity, it .is not a religion, which flatters hums^ 
iHtture in the least ; nor can any, which has God 
for its authcHT, or truth for its foundatioa But^ 
while it represents the species, to which you be- 
long, as in a state of moral rum, it not only shows 
the pos&ilnlitj of recovery through a Redeemer ; 
but presents to your view many instances of its own 
efficacy to change the heart and the life. Let it 
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be your first and grand object to possess the chris- 
tian temper, to feel the power bf erangelicd priiv 
ci{des. Let the liYes, which you live in the flesh, 
be influeiiced and cultivated bj your faith in the 
Son of God. If you embrace genuine christiam^, 
whatever profession you pursue, it will make you 
more happy, more useful, more consistent,* and uni- 
form. It places before you the noblest objects, it 
requires you to act from the most elevated motives; 
it promises to the obedient, thrones and kingdoms, 
which can never be removed 

Next to the great concern of securing peace 
with God, I would recommend it to you, to have 
some profession, at least, some object, some pursuit 
distinctly in vi^w. This will give stability, and tend 
to concentrate your intellectual efforts. While you 
pursue, with unremitting resoluticm, some impor* 
tant object, aqd rigidly adhere to whatever you be- 
lieve, to be the will pf your Maker, cultivate suavi- 
ty of temper, urbanity of manners, and, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. There 
is not an individual, -belonging to our species, whose 
convenience and feelings are to be wholly disre- 
garded. 

Finally, let me remind you of the great number 
of those, who will, with lively interest, witness your 
deportment The patrons of this institution deploro 
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the irr^ularity, and rejoice m the yirtues, of all^ 

who pertain to it The iounediatcf Goyemment 

unite with yours, their own happiness and honour^ 

Your parents feel an anxiety^ which can neither he 

expressed by them, nor repaid by you« Individual 

benefactors, and a generous legislature, will examine 

the fruit of a tree, planted by their care, nour^ 

ished and refreshed by their repeated acts of lib' 

erality. 

But there is a witness, whose nttentioa you can^ 
not for a moment avoids His approbation or cen- 
sure will be expressed to you, not only before the 
individuals, who compose this assembly, but, before 
an assembled universe* For ^ I saw,'^ said the ex* 
lie of Patmos, ^l^ saw the dead, both small and 
great, stand before ^6od; and the books were 
opened, and the dead ^ judged out of the things 
written in the books.'* 



ADDRESS, 



PEUVERED AT THE OOBIBIEirGEMElCr IN 1809. 



Yowfig Gentkmm^ 

Lr your character of members of this seminary^ 
I now address you for the last time : nor, conaidr 
ering the * firailty and casualties . of human life, is it 
^Direasonable Xo- reflect, that even your small num- 
ber may never return to this {dace. If it should, I 
am not unmindful of another erent, which may ren* 
der communications, from me. equally impossible. 

To possess intellectual natures is your, privilege^ 
and perhaps your \ pri^e. But^ there is no privi- 
lege, which does not imfdy.conrespondii^ obligation. 
Your raticmal powers have already been a source 
both of pleasure and. of paiit You have had ^>- 

joyments and sufferings, the very existence of which 

' 4 ■ 
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implied ibtell^enoe. This raticmal natare, whetlier 
it continne ten years, <yr ten thousand, will be um- 
form in rendering its possessor susceptible of happi- 
ness or misety* 

Man sees a difference in moral actions. He 
sees, that a certain course ought to be pursued, and 
that deviations from such a course ought to be con^ 
demned. It is impossible that perception of right 
should not produce uneasiness in hkn,' who is con- 
scious of being wrong. Nor is it less impossible, 
that self approbation and joy should not arise in the 
heart, when duty and moral character are perceived 
to be coincident. 

If the difference between right and wrong be 
dearFy diseerned by intell^ent creatures ; much 
mons is it discerned by Hibi, who is the soune of 
mtdl^ence. Nor can it be concetred, that wlaale 
thk difference is deeiijr » the view o( ow CttB^ 
ior, there should not be a correspondkig diflferenoe 
in the treatment^ receiyed finom him by his ratioafll 
oflSbpring. Nothing, but- tiie want of powers call 
prevent ti being . of moral rectitude firom manifest* 
ing his affection for vh*tue, and fais opposition to 
vice. A man of reel virtue has assurance, there* 
A»re, tibat ins Maker views him with compIaeeBc^z 
Ae transgressor, must on the same ground, adopt, 
in Mgard to hiiaael^ a contriB^ conchisbn. Nor 
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can ei Aer ratiraally doubt, that the dhriw Mtrnu^ 
tion of both, will, in some part of thoir eziiteiice hm 
made public ; it being absurd to siqppose, that Um^ 
who is independent, and of power 'unlimited, should 
suffer himself to be considered neuter in the grand 
controirersy between virtue and rioe. You per* 
ceire then, not ooly that the doctrine of a retrihu* 
tion is consonant with reason, but that reason is 
jrrecoDcilablj hostile to the opposite belie£ 

We are not more cooeenied to know, that there 
wfll be a retribution, than to ascertain uJiat in fau- 
nan actitas will be the subject of commendation or 
censure. Rational doubt on this subject cannot 
long be entertainsd Besides the intentions, w, 
what chr^tianity denominates the heart, there can 
be notfamg in human actions, but either modulations 
^ Toicei or bodily motions. Is it^ in any measure, 
questionable, whether virtue can be predicated d 
the two last? Can virtue be directly concern- 
ed whether your limbs move in a straight, or a 
ourva line? Or whether your lungs and oigans 
of speech, be adapted to the producing of one 
ffoundy rather than another ? If not, morality must 
consist,, agreeably to the christian doctrine, in pu- 
rity of heart Our obligations to the maintenance 
of thiSf are neither occasional nor intermitting. 
They are constant, and eternal. Whatever appear- 
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moral obligation extends to every mom^it of 
rational li£e, it is impoisible that any conBistent 
scheme of ethics should be formed, in which this 
doctrine is not either asserted or implied. If intelli*^ 
gent creatures be obligated to obey the rule of moral 
rectitude at one moment, they cannot be. at liberty 
to deviate from it at^any otherl 

These fundamental principles of natural reli^on, 
are, by chnstiani^, confirmed^ and fJaced in a hghi^ 
the most dear and impressive. You are therein 
tai^ht, not only, that the divine estkaatimi of mersi 
actions will hereafter be known ; but that a day 
for TiveaUng the righteous judgmmts of God is now 
fixed in the eternal counsels of heaven, when the 
Most High shall associate with him, all, who are 
upright in heart, and declare his immutable hatred 
to the cause and the patrons of vice. Interested, 
as you will be in the decisions of the final judgla^t^ 
suffer not yourselves to be deceived as to the terms 
on which your Maker's approbaticm is to be obtaii- 
ed. Be not content with those ill defined, those 
shapeless images of virtue, presented to your view, 
in the language of an immoral, unthinking age. 
That virtue, which unites her votaries to the divine 
nature, must imply a resemblance to the divine mord 
character. You are going forth into the world, at 
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tourtesy ; and of course, a yery moderate portiM of 
jregolarity in deportment, will pass for superior rir^ 
tue. It would, therefore, you vperceire, be extreme* 
ly dai^erous to reckon yourselves among the friends 
of real virtue, because you may not fall short of 
the common standard^ or even shoidd you far ex« 
ceed it. He, whose object on earth was to* bear 
witness to the truth ; He, hj whom the eternal des* 
tinies of mankind will be decided, has taught us, that 
the world in general k unfriendly to that- moral 
purity, which he will recognise and reward. Nor 
tan I permit the present opportunity to pass, with- 
out reiterating what, you have frequently heard, 
that no dispositi(ms nor actions will appear with hon- 
our, in the final result, but those, which proceed 
from inward affection to the Supreme Being. JVb 
fUmis^ hut those, which our heavenly Father has plant' 
edj will be transferred to the Paradise^ God. 

Should you be disgusted with the doctrines of 
dbristiamty, or terrified at the strictness of its moral 
requirements ; be assured, that nothing can be gained 
by an attempt to disbelieve it. If you cultivate hal>. 
its of thinkii^, evidences of religion, both natural 
and revealed, will thicken around you. Should you 
reject- the latter no advantage would be acquired, 
even on the score of present comfort. Natural re- 



l^on hasaH tba8erer^ofrer«al^witbiKiM€C 
its merejr. £?«n athftirai itself wcore it true, wooU 
giTe no seeiiritf against future svffiira^; sinoe the 
cause, whatever it be, bj which we now eiwt, miy 
eODtinue eur existenee without liuiitB^ 

Deliberate disciiBsaon of motal subfeets, and efr 
qpiiries GMcwDiag tbefla, ate much to be eacouiv 
aged. Truth has nothing to fear from mtense scr» 
tiny. But I would advise you never to raise trifling 
objections, however [dausiUe, against what you bsi- 
lieve to be true, lest they should eventually appear 
to have weight from the cireumstMce of their beiug 
ydur own.. If deceived by others^ your loss any 
be great : but if deceived by yourselves, the loss 
will be equal, and the guilt greater. 

Having made these remarks on the great sub- 
|ect of religion, I would subjoin others, relatiiig to 
the external course of your luture lives. 

Our Creator has been pleased to ordain, that 
nothing valuaUe should be acquired without effi>rt 
Though exhortatioQB to industry are perpetually 
reiterated, and its importance displayed, it is by no 
means easy to be convinced of the real extent of 
its power. Those philosophers, civilians, or profe&- 
fiional H^n, whose fame or writings have long sup- 
vived them, have not been indebted for their ele^ 
vation, exclusively to the bounties of naturie. Their 
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fardonr, Mkstrj, and kivmeSde ntolutkM, had ■• 
tteonudMrable ^hct ki fornung dMir charadMft 
Uliot^ the obsarvatiom of Sir baao Newton, aad 
Sir Wfflntm JoQOB, aB to tho mediecritj of their omi 
ordinal abilities, are to be coaaidered ndker th» 
lesiit of dmr modesty, than as comrejing literal 
tnith; it cannot be doubted that their titrprUing 
iadustty would have procured yeiy honourable diir 
4mction, evvii to pwrsoos of .oommon inteUects. B7 
•pplieatioii an inerediUe difference may be produood 
betivsas penKWs^ wfaoae oaturaL endoinnents are 
notdisaimilac. But habits of industry, if they ever 
^kt, mnsi he formed at mi eariy age. Let am 
entr«at yoa to get and pi^eenre a iCMnmand over 
youro«*ii minds; the power of directiig them to 
whatefer dbjeet requiree your attention. 

ItakeitibrgrwtBdjthat you are not imdifieiv 
«it to human estimation; aisd I hope, that you will 
never dfect such mdiiiBieDDe. But whose appro- 
bation do you eov^ ^ 

«->l!laiasatb «M SqitiiMi iuiiii plsad«et «t«aatt« 

Gonteiiiptis tHih^fffim Mtm^ ^hH." 
Tea woidd not he anxious for praiw from the 
stupid Mid undiscenmig: and pray, wouW their ap- 
probation be bq ol^eet, more to be regarded, whose 
intellects are so leased by moral deparayity, as to 
f¥t ^Ifor g9od tmd good for wil? But if you 
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dbwB»«til iii6re:ea^ify9th6-appro)Mti6ii(tf!upri^f 
beii^ M|ierior to man ; and moBt of aU nmtjoa 
emet the apfnrobatian of Him, whose judgmemt wiH 
eternally. accord wkh the trath. ; ' * '-^j 

. t Never sufier a deaire ofpreifle to engage you in 
that, .vUdi' irill end in akane and e9$rla$Hng can^ 
itmpt. 

. Though the apauM of others is entitled to ai^ 
tentioni you csoaiot.be justifiidd in adopdii^ it merely 
on their authority. As intsUigent agenfa, jrou are 
aiecountable for the use, wfaiohyou make of yom^ 
iirteUeotual*powers» Bmt a person of an independ* 
entmind is not under the neeeasity-of bei^g'snps9» 
cilioos and dogmaticaL ^ Young men, oo their leari^g 
college, have frequently been chaiged, (perhaps not 
always.* imjustly) with giving their opimons with too 
much confidfeQce, and impatieiidy beanng contradict 
tion. May it he your, care never to deserve this re* 
preach. A modest deportment is not morebecbm^ 
i^g, than it' is adrtfntageous. He, who makes a 
bumble estimate of his own talents or Virtues^ usual- 
ly finds others renAyU> do ample justice to both. 
As their own seosibflity and pride^ ane not wounded 
by his high' pretensions, they will have ho pleasure 
in his mortification. 

As the- habit of expressing ojamons dogmatically 



fs di^nstiQg} thitt of doing it frtqiimdy ii i^^ 
OpinioDaf foim^d iiaotfly, will ofiten hj coueqiiMiM 
}^ jn^nrwt I and* in prapDrtinn to the firequeooj of 
fi iiiqn'« jiidgii)g meorrectljry will fais opmion be cKfi» 
gardedi when a deoiiidn is required 

Be conficientioiisljr ixpnght in joor statement of 
ffbcts $ espeeblfy when chancier ia cenoanedL Do 
not scatter firtbrwds^ arrows^ and imth^ ami aay, Mef 
y0U are tmijf m spoirU Human ilqprsrity it acarcely 
h any thing more clearly shown, than in the plea* 
(lire, which^ in spite of all efforts to 4»incea| it, is 
often manifested in reporting the rioes or indiscre^ 
tiona of others. An impression, made by a smgle 
srateoce^ may be co nunum e a ted to many, producing 
permanent injury to indmdual characters ; an injur 
ly, whiohf perhaps the author of the expression did 
not contemplate^ and may be wholly unable to reuH 
idy» It was the resolution of a man, as eminent for 
talents, as for piety, never to discldse the rices of 
met], unless some object of real importance required 
it. On such occasipiis, it becomes a duty : and to 
withhold a j^in, upright statement of facts, when 
order, rirtue, or the public good requires, argues a 
disppsiticm criminaUy serr^e and timid. 

Though it is as well your interest, as your duty, 
to treat all persons with civility and decorum, I 
would by no means advise you to be intimate with 
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4 great mimber of petsons ; nor with asy ob d%Iit 
acquaintance. ^ If aiijr should oflbr you their cwii* 
deuce on easy teFoiB, be assured, it is not wortk 
having. You cannot thu^ highly of his d^retioii^ 
who is willing to put himself in your power wheo 
but m^rficialiy knoum to hun. 

That your reputation and safety depend much on 
the associations, which you form, cannot he doubted 
Open prbfl^tes are not the only persons, whose 
intimacy may be injurious. There are thousands, do( 
belonging to this description, whose system of morals, 
if they nmy be said to haye any, less resembles 
christian morality, than the practical standard of pa- 
gan ethics. Unite yourselves to those at present, 
whose future destmy you would choose to partici- 
pate. He, that walketh with wise men, shall be 
wise. 

Young Gentlemen,— To a deportment, fair and 
honourable, and to a life of christian fietyy I exhort 
you by your love of good reputation and hatred of 
shame; by your affection and gratitude to those, 
who gave you birth ; by your sense of the public 
generosity, and your r^;ard to the approbation ot 
those illustriois characters^* whose attendance eviiH 

♦ On this occasion, his Excellency Gorernour Gore,, his Hon- 
our Lieut. Govemour Cobb, and otter gentlemen of distinctioft 
were present 
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ces, the isterest, which they take in thk literaiy es* 
teblisha^t, and by whom k not forgotten, either 
the prodperity of the commonwealth) of science or 
Christianity :-—FmaHy, I exhort yoa by the solemni- 
ty of that hour^ when as little of mortal existence 
shall remain, as now remains of your academical 
Itfe; and by the still greater solemnity of the day, 
when the San of God shall come to beglmfied tn hu 
saints^ and admired of all them that believe. 



ADDRESS, 



jDEUTERfiD AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1810. 

Ybtnig GentUmmj 

The yeiy few moments of your edlege life, 
wfaicfa now remain, and wfaicb will soon be as irre« 
coverable, as ^the years beyond the flood,^ I would 
eagerly seize with design to produce or perpetuate 
moral impressions. 

"I do most sincerely felicitate you on the arriyal 
of this day. I partake largely in those sensations of 
tenderness and joy unutterable, which are, at this 
moment, experienced by your parents and connex- 
ions. They now obtam a joyful release from the 
anxiety, which, since your removal from them, has 
been almost their daily companion. They have wit- 
nessed the first fnuts of your intellectual efforts, and 
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DOW look forward to the time, when you may w^ 
pear on a more public stage, perform dii|ie8 of more 
Hiterest to society, and exhibit characters of more 
firm and deep wrought texture. 

At all periods of life, we are liable to foe deceir* 
ed by the sound of words. There are circumstances 
and seasons, howerer, when this deception may be 
practised upon us with peculiar facility. To young 
gentlemen of ingenuous feelings, nothing is recom- 
mended perhaps, which they hear with more plear 
sure, than independence of character. 

Though this term, in its legitimate use, compre- 
hends qualities of high yalue, it is not unfrequently 
made to designate those, by which reason and mo- 
rality are set equally at defiance. 

Beyend aU questiim, ho person is independent of 
the IXyine Being* If^any think otberwiae,- why do 
they not give some proof of that power and eleya'* 
tion, of -which they are so ready, to boast? Why 
do they itiot secure to themselves perpetuid life, dud 
youth, and vigour ? Why do they tolerate a lowe^ 
ing atn^phere, when their convemenCe requires 
serene weather? Why k the sun permitted to de« 
lay its risii^, when its light is necessary to thdr 
business or pleasures ? Why, indeed, should inde* 
pendent beings ever be disappointed? If thej ccok' 
trol events, why do the latter coimteract their de< 
sires ? 
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a oonstant sense of 'dependance on* divine agencj is 
r^iM^lf^Je. ^ If a clnld wap born^ the gods marjced 
hk destiny. If battles were fought, the gods held 
the.baiaBce^and gave preponderancy to which scale, 
they ple.ase4. If a dart was thrown, it feU harm- 
less ludess divinely directed. Among the leaders of 
a numerous, combined army; it was noticed, if thers^ 
was one, who acknowle^^^ no dependance on ce» 
iMtial powers ; or boasted, Dixtra mihi DetfSr tt te^ 
him, quod fndssih Ubro. The best of the spoils^ .taken 
in waar, were devoted by the Gredcs in sacrifice to 
the go^ Tlmr auguiy, os'acles, supp&ationsy and 
rd]gioi» proees^ons, unite to-jHTOve, that the senti- 
ment expressed by Pliny in hk panegyric on Trajan, 
was comraen among the Ghreeks voA Romras, Jfihil 
fiU^vSkilqem prwside^^ sine Deorum tW 

mortatitm ope, cpn^tfib, honore, emspiearetvtur. 

If you are not now, it is certain, that you never 
can be mdependent of your CreatM>» ^li^ts, 
events, and the imiverse itself will never be less uni 
der the divine direction, than .they are^ at present 
Whether you shall advanoe in your stupes, acquire 
fair reputations, .or exten^ve influence; whether 
yon.shaU enjoy a l%h state of health or IcMig Kfe, 
willjdepend..subc»:dinately on your activity and {mi-., 
deoce; but ultimately on the same power, which 
gave you being. 
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Nor 18 thk remark to be applied ntdmwekf U> 
the preseat life. A buodred^ a. tbowapd, or ten 
tboimiid yean henoei yovi will be equaVy depend* 
ent, a^ at the. present moineDt ; and perhaps mucit 
more obvioiisly aa Nay further; to whatever f%rt 
of the empire of God you may be ui^ed, jwr do^ 
pendaiicewiU never dknioish. Thetreatment^wluck 
you shall receive from your Creator will depend vm 
the agreement or disagreement wluch there is be** 
tweenyour character and his commands Whei>« 
ever persons pretend to independence as it relatea 
to Deity, they deceive no one. It is alwaya takea 
for what it really is» a most nauseous c(»npoHnd of 
imjHety and affectation. The indepradence of biio» 
who sets the divine law at defiance^ is that of a maii^ 
whoi to show his spirit, should fire his own houfle« 
leap from a. precipice, or swallow a deadfy potidn^ 
By any of these outrages, the power of Dekij woidd^ 
not be diminished ; and surely hi* own would not be 
enlarged. He stiB exists} and precisely in that 
place, and under those circu^tances, which ant 
offended Deity sees fit to assign. 

Acquainted, as you are, with the general ev^* 
dence of natural and revealed rieligic»i, you caa 
hardly be thoiight in daiiger of opedy disavowing' 
your obligations to the Most H%h, But even m 
relation to jour fellow creatures, you« will permit* 
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WSb to db$em, dependance is probably much greats 
er, than jou imagine. The change, which is now 
to take place in ytmr mode of iife, is doubtless yeiy 
considerable * but does by* no means' imply a transi* 
tion from dependance to indepi^ndence. Your rela- 
tions in a variety' of' respects wiil> henceforward, be 
d$fier6nt. They w31 be so in regard to your instruc>^ 
ters : perhaps too your dependance on parental sup- 
port yril be less absdute, than heretofore. But do- 
ties and restraints, though varied, wiU be neithei' less 
]&um^fDUS, nor less iftiportant. A state of society is 
tiecei^ssEnly a state of dependance r and if the bbliga^ 
^vSj hence resulting, are cdntferaned, society under- 
stands perfectly wdf, how to bring delinquents to a 
better nsuxL 1 am not speaking exclusively of those 
restraints; which are imposed by deliberative assem^ 
Isiies^ or* which ever assume the formality of laws; 
hut of the numerous' regulations, more easfly undep* 
stood,^ than defined^ which are known to be of real 
consequence in the intercourse of social life. ' As 
the common interest and feeling require, that these 
be observed, habitud - inattention to them never 
passes with impunity. Should the intei'est of oth- 
ers be* to you a matter of indiflfereiice,' it will soon 
beremfered evident, that yours is so to thiem. 
Shoidd you by a' supercilious deportment show con- 
tempt for their esteem, they will not long want op^ 
6 
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fWltaokie9 of cixiTuicing you of the erhf nsritiBg: 
ifrom the want of it. 

Sodetj has agreed upon certaki nodes ci cbn^ 
tjf ag;neabl7' to wfaidi social intercowse shall be 
maintaaned. Even these^ so far as they comport 
mih strict morality, are not to be riolated N<k 
4hiiig is more ^feserredly an object of ridicole, ibm 
4fhe' affisctfttbn of Inm^ who would, on the neglect of 
4bese, establisb a daim to sapericMr intellects. 

The many restiictioDB, of which I am speaku^ 
whether they relate to moral behaviour or not, 
hare, to all intents and pmposes, the nature erf lawa: 
•penalties are affixed to their Tiolation, and are' mmi- 
iy exacted with r^rous punctuality. 

If a youi^ man be inattentive to study^ or had- 
nesB, lives without method mid without an bbjeet, 
ithe penalty, which he incncs, consists in not making 
eoquisitions, valuable to himself^ and in not obtaining 
the confidence of others^ 4f he be dissipated, he 
will snffibr punishment, in the loss, not ody of pro* 
perty and health; but of the estimation of these, 
whose patronage is necessary to his elevation ii^ltfe. 
If he he thoughtless, or given to exaggerations in 
speech ;- or if he exhibit temerity in judgment or 
action, he will experience punishment k the sapB- 
rior credit; which is allowed to the opinions and 
representations of those, who speds; and act, with 
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l^stfer oautioQ. It is Tab to wt at defianee. 

those with whom you are, eyeiy daj^coiiTerBaiit? 

and wiiose ofiiiiioD or fedivfgs wiU be thegwund o£ 

:that treatm^il;, wfakh yoa reoeite from them^ Nor 

do these remarks apply excluaiirely to the early part 

^ life* Eren if your future success correspood 

with oar highest wishes, you wfll stiH find^ that 

thoi^h many are dependent on you, you are Vk^ 

wise dependent: on many. This w^ndd be true Wh» 

der any form, of goTemm^nt on earths . under that 

popular ^staUishment, which we enjoy, it is eot- 

phatiealiy sa 

What then, you may asli:, is really independenqa 
of character ? I answer, It consists in an habitual d#-» 
tertttmatioD of the mind to regard objects accmUng 
to ^ir value: in making the best use of our own 
iiiMUects for the discorery of truth and duty, and in 
a resolute conformity to these, when made knowa 
While it rejects a servile imitation of others ; it 
does by no means require a contempt for their sen- 
timents or example. Nothing can be more mcon- 
sistent with an independent sfnrit, than to profess 
Conviction, where you do not feel it : or to say, that 
you now perceive the falseness of former opiniiHiSi 
when you are only convinced, that present interest 
reqmres you to renounce them. To act agreeably to 
thiB dictates of reason and conscience, though present 
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adrantage or the popular aentiment be on the otber 
aide, is to maintain the h^h character of a rational 
being : to act under the impulse <rf aj^ietite, in cod» 
tempt of reason and future interest, undeniaUy im- 
plied the most degrading servitude. 

In conneiion with these remarks, I cannot for- 
bear to suggest, that the term independent is never 
more abused, than when applied to the dueUist. To 
defend this practice on the ground of moral fitnev 
will hardly be attempted There is a glaring dispro- 
portion between the punishment intended^ and the 
crime alleged. But under certain circumstances it 
is said, if a man do not either give or accept a chai- 
lenge, he loses his hcnour, that is, Us popularity. 
Now, suppose this person were a little more unfortu- 
nate than he is ; and lived among those, with whom it 
was unpopular to pay otae's debts, or to fulfil a pron^* 
ise, how can he be assured, that he woidd not wig- 
lect both on the same principle, on which he justifies 
an action, far more criminal than such ne^ect. 

But if you require exampks of true magnanimity, 
~-conduet, which covers its authoi^ .with re^ un- 
faditig glory, they may be obtained in large number 
from the sacred volume ; such was the conduct of 
him, whose mental aqd persoqal accomj^shmeiitp 
had, in spite of every impediment, {Jaced him in the 
high confidence of Phara<^^t3 ^hief captain ; waA 
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wboj while alhiriiig MandiBhinmitB and Inight piogp 
peets were on one adef^^egriij^ diflgrace, and 
danger, on the other, nobly eKlaimed, How can I do 
^Us great mdcednMSj and am against God f Such 
was the conduct of the first adrocates of christiamty, 
who, when forb^en by the riders of the Jewish 
church to preach in the na;ne of Jesus, answered. 
Whether it be right in the sight of God^ to hearken 
unto you^ more than tmto God^ judge ye. Such was 
the conduct of those noble Jews, who were raised 
from the condition of captives to preside oyer the 
afifa^ of the province of Babyloa When called to 
m^e their election between a public act of idolatry, 
HI which thousands were ei^aged, and immediate 
4eath . in ita most terrifying form, they answered 
without even requiring time to deliberate, (fit be so, 
ear Godj whom we serve, is able to ddiver us from the 
hwmif^ fieryjumaeej and he wiU deliver ns out of 
thnm hand, O king* But if not, be it known unto thee, 
we wiU not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden tm^ 
age, which thou hast set up. Proofs of an independ- 
ent spirit, more noble than these, can neither be 
fotmd in the history of the world, nor even painted 
to the imagination. With such characters, would 
you compare the spirit of a duellist, the spirit of a 
s^f«murderer, or the spirit of him, who sets at de- 
fiance wholesome laws, and moral restraints ? Can 
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you see the least resemblance betw^M.lumi wlte- 
saeri^ces jreputittitm and lifeto moral fitnoss iMod i^ 
will of God,, and httn, whp in ccniteinpt ^ botli^ 
makes sinular Mcrifioes eithisr to his own pasnqitft 
or to the applause of those^ who think aa Iktle, aod 
act as rashly, as himself? If there be true ^gmtj 
W earth, it is found in the character of him, whoM 
heart is the seat of true piety. He is engaged oii 
the same. side with his Mak^, and receirea his beat 
enjoyments from the same sources. Nor is it possi^ 
ble, that these should fail, while theimmutabili^ oi 
God remains. The security and . independence of 
no creature is equal to theirs, to whom the Almighty 
has said. Became I Uve^ ye shall Uve also. 

There is no occasion, on which independence of 
mind is more indispensable, than in the formiiig of 
religious opinions. As neither the greatest ai^ui<^ 
ty, nor the highest human authority, can make that 
a scripture doctrine, which the scriptures disown ; 
so, if a proposition be sanctioned by theee writings, 
the greatest ingenuity, the broadest mirth, or the 
most poignant wit, will neither annihilate its truths 
nor diminish its ralue. If Christianity be a reyela^ 
tion, it is a revelation of somethii^. Had not that 
which it reveals, been of high import, divine wis- 
dom would not have resorted to such extraordinary 
expedients to make it knowa As Jesus Christ came 



to hear vntness to the truths it cannot be a matter 6[ 
mdifferenoej either that you deny what he taught^ 
or'belieTe, ad under the sanction of his authorityv 
that to "which he gave no couhtenance. You are 
bounds by a diluent, imp&rtialy and derout inresti* 
gattbn of scripture, to ascertam its leading sent^ 
ments, and the terms, on which human oflenders 
may obtain absolution and eternal life. You are 
bound to this, because you are intelligent beings, and 
belong to that species, for whom the instructicHis and 
blessings of Christianity were intended, and will socHi 
partake in that eternal retribution, which it rereals. 
You are bound to this beca:use correct riews of in- 
spired truth have the happiest tendency to preserve 
you amidst allurements, to secure present usefulness 
and permanent reputation. In regard to them, we 
may use the language of the king of Israel ; Bind 
them, etmtinmtty about thine heart, and tie fftem about 
thy neck. When thou goeet, they shall lead thee; when 
thqu sk^pestj they shall keep thee ; when thou wakest^ 
they shaU talk with thee. For the eommandmeia is a 
lamp, and the law is light ; and reproofs of instruction 
are the way of life. 

And now, may God Almighty, whose munificence 
has enabled your parents to give you, at this early 
^ge, the means of instruction, and by whose good 
providence, you have been preserved to rejoice with 
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them in the scenes and exercises of this day^-i-gire 
direction to your future life, grant a prosperous issue 
to every just undertakii^, purify your hearts by his 
word and spirit, — ^place underneath you, in the hour 
of death, the arms of his mercy, — and grant you a 
place among those, who hve the appearing and kinff- 
dam qfJesuB Christ. 



ADDRESS, 



nBLIViaUED at the COMMENCSBfENT IN l8ll. 

Young Cfmtlemenf 

We now experience emotioiMiy not dissinular to 
those, which were felt by your parents, when, to 
form a coonexioa with this seminary, you retired 
from their preaenoe and tuitioa They codd not 
cmtemplate, without anxiety, your removal firom 
them at a season, when youth rendered you peculiar* 
ly sensiUe to temptaticm, and your powers of resist^ 
ance had not been sufficiently tried. At present, 
though your ability to maintain a correct, moral de^ 
pcHTtment is increased by acquired knowledge, and 
additi(xial years ; the extent of ypur responsibility is, 
by these yery advantages, enlarged. Having more 
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information, you hare, by consequence, more power 
and influence, either to improve or abuse. 

Instead of a general repetition of those cautions' 
and moral precepts, which have so frequently beea 
given, I would direct your attention to a sii^e 
principle, the influence of which is universal; but 
peculiarly strong on persons in early life ; / mean f^ 
hve of praise. 

To know, in what manner, this principle is to be 
treated, it is necessary to ascertain its nature. If it 
is morally good, it is by all means to be cherished ; 
if morally bad, it must be exterminated. But if- it 
k neither the (me, nor the other, it may be regidat- 
ed according to its utility. 

i remark in the first place, that the love of praise 
is not morally good. It is common, in some degree, 
to msn of all characters, and by no means proper* 
tiooate to the state of moral feelii^ The • man, 
most habituated to deep {Mractical views of christian 
mcKiility, has a breast, far kss agitated by the de- 
sire of human applause, than the youthful, adveatmr- 
ous warrior, of whose calculation the matter of dii^ 
and virtue makes do pari Now, if the love of 
{Nraise is, in itself, morally good, the stroi^r it k, 
the more, other things being. equal, will there be of 
moral goodbess : or^ if it is the result of moral good- 
ness,, when k is str(H)gest, the heart must of necesbit^ 
be most virtuous. 
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Besides, if this principle were, in strictnees of 

speech, virtuous, there could he no danger in re- 

aigomg ourselves to its influence* But, that there 

woidd, in doing this, be the highest degree of dan- 

jfgBT^ can he doubted by no one, who reflects aa those 

s^ndid characters, wheiher in ancient or modem 

times,^ whose ruling passion was the lust of praise/*. 

To persmis, thus impelled by amhiticxi, the Roman 

Satirist attributes the fall of his country ; 

(e^Patriam tunen ^roit oiim 
Gliuia paQ<(^riim, ^ laodis tttiil^ 

Kit you will {rn^baUy be told, that these exorUtan- 
OM prpoeed from the excess ef a virtuous principle. 
By virtuous principle must he meuit, mther vir- 
tue itself or somethii^ distkict from it* If the lat- 
ter, that is, if the love of praise be something dis- 
tinct from virtue, it is preqisdy what I am endeav- 
curii^ to inculcate. . But if by nirtwma prmeipk be 
meant virtue itself, the assertion is, that moral evil 
proceeds from an excess <^ moral goodness. Now^ 
m^^ goodness consists in conCnrmity to the require- 
ments of our Creator. It is, therefore, ji»t as ab- 
sufd to tell of excess m virtue, as to speak of ex- 
cess in the straaghttiess of a line. It is just as ah- 
si^ to say, that exorbitancies can arise from liie 
eideess of virtue, as to say, that two lines may coin* 
etde so precisely, as not to coincide at alL 
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Bttty if ths leve of pmiie be notyirteoaflyyoa 
are ready to ask aw, with aonie arioinv wttether 
it be yicioiiB ? I aotwer, it it Dekher tkft one nor: 
tlie otbtf ; liut^ it to be ranl^ed aoKX^ tfcote 
natire propratitiet ci the kumaD miod^ wUch kwfm 
m AeoiadTeB no moral character^ tudi as the to-i 
eid, parental, and fifial afiaotiont, and the lore of fai^ 
pinest. Were the prind{de, of which I am spedc- 
ing, criminal in itself^ appeals would not iHiTe beeo 
so frequently made to it, in the sacred scriptures. 
^ gwd name i$ rather to be c^mmi, Hum great rkhes ; 
and Umngjiwourj rather than eilver and gold. Tftem, 
that honour me, IwiU honomr : ha they^ teho deqnse 
me, ehaU be K^My esteemed. 

If the love of preue be not a moral qusJity, it is 
to be cherished, goTemed, or exterminated, as the 
eftetl, resisting from it, are farourable or injorious 
to the nrtue and peace o( society. That much use is 
made of the principle, in all governments, from that 
of a private family to that of an empire, cannot be 
questioned. The first law, made known to a child, 
is the will of his parents ; and the s^tiction of this law 
is their apjnrobation or dnpleasure. If this ttppnK' 
batioB were never, expressed ; or, what is, in effect, 
the same thing, if the child had no regwd to their 
opnion, it requtrea not a moment's r^toctioii, to be 
convinced,, that the habits of childhood wodd -be 



Sat less eomet, thsa tbty are at present} and that 
^ relation between parents and ehfldien would be 
ftor lees interesting and deligbtftd. 

In dffil governments the lore of praise is dis» 
tinctly recognoted; and dishonour is eeisidsred a 
pvnnshment, no less than amercementy or bod^ mi»» 
tilatibn. Regard to oharaeter supersedes theiiB« 
ceesity of an indefinite multi{dieation of statutes and 
piBMshnienls, And^ m respect to external decencj 
and correctness, it is a substitute tot moral princ^e^ 
poor indeed, but deddedly more Actual, than any 
other. 

The influence, which it has on youth, who asso* 
ciate for literary or scientific purposes, is clearly 
perceived, and is felt, perhaps, in a greater or less 
degree, in every exercise. 

By those, wiio C(»demn all appeals to the priih 
ciple, of which we are speaking, it will be said by 
way of objection, that a sense of duty ot^t to si^. 
persede the necessity of all other motives; and, 
that when we appeal to the love of praise, w^ do 
but strengthen and inflame a prin(»{^, which is ac- 
knowledged to produce, on many occasions, the most 
dangerous efiects.-~It is readily conceded, that a 
sense of dutyy->-^ regard to the divine law, ought to 
be the predominating motive of every action; and- 
that no actions, originating from other motives, will; 
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at the final decisioiiy reoeire either reward or appro- 
bationu If all men were what they ought to be,, 
and were not, as they doubtless are, in a state of 
Mioral d^radation, other motives, perhaps, <than a 
sense of duty, would not be necessary, either to 
stimulate or restraia But if a great proportion of 
mankind are destitute of this mward ^tflfection for 
virtue, this love of duty for its own sake, and yet 
there are no other propensities, which may lawfully 
be resorted to, all government, all restraints, and 
successful persuasion, are clearly at an end. In* 
deed, human laws, sanctioned, as they are by .tem- 
poral penalties, which bring into action either self 
love, or the love of character, must, on this suppo- 
sitioD, be abrogated, as having an immoral tendency. 
But what would the objector say to divine jaws, the 
most of which are sanctioned by the rewards and 
punishments of a future life< and some of them by 
advantages or evils, to be enjoyed or suffered in the 
present? But especially, what would he say to 
those tOBoy addresses in scripture, which are e&* 
pressly directed to the love of reputati<m and the 
fear of shame ? Two of these passages have been 
already mentioned ; in addition to which, we might 
notice our Saviour's caution to his disciples, not to 
obtrude themselves mto elevated (daces, lest they 
should receive public dishonour; but to chpose 
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rather the lowest seat ; in which case, any aliera- 
tion^ that m%ht be proposed^ woidd be notbed to 
their advantage. 

But though the authonnty, now adduced, is paraf- 
mount to all others, and perfectly decisive, it may 
not he amiss to observe, in answer to those, who 
would extirpate the love of praise, because it some- 
times grows into a criminal and desolating ambition, 
that, on the same principle, the social and parental 
affections must be eradicated; for they too may be 
so far indulged, as to countervail the most imperious 
dictates of morality. 

We come to this conclusion, that the love of 
praise is not to be extirpated ; but forever to be ■ 
kept subordinate to the glory of God, and the in- 
terests of his empire. 

When, therefore, we hear Cicero professing a 
regard for ** the consenting praise of allhonest men, 
^^ and the incorrupt testimony of those, who can judge 
"of excellent nierit," we find nothing to condemn. 
^ It is not beneath a man of the great^t dignlity and 
^ wisdom,'' says the profound Edwards,** to value the 
** wise and just esteem of others, however inferiiM' 
^ to him. The contrary, instead of being an expres- 
** sion of greatness of mind, would show a haughty 
** and mean spirit" 

But when we hear this same Roman Orator 
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declarii^, that ^ there is not an instance of a nian'g 
^ exerting himself ever with praise and virtue in the 
^ dangers of his country, who was not drawn to it 
^hj the hopes of glorjr, and posterity,^ meaning 
hereby the approbation of posterity, we cannot fa3 
to perceire, that talents, the most surprising and 
various, and under the highest possible coltiyatioD, 
are inadequate to discover, without celestial light, 
the only true and 8oBd ground of moral duty : and 
to ap{Jy to the most enlightened among the hear 
then moralists, the words of the poet, 

M_Tanto major fame sitii, est quam 
VittQtiB ; qoki enim virtatem ampltctitar ipsam, 
Pnimiasitollas.'' 

The love of reputation n^ill contribute to cor- 
rectness of morals, so long as the latter is in good 
repute. And, considering how much the mider- 
^tandings of all men approve what is right, and how 
much it is for the interest even of the vknous, that 
.others should act with integrity and good faith, it k 
hardly to be ]>resumed, that virtuous deportment 
will ever be generaUy, or extmmtly disreputable. 
A comprehensive regard to the opinions of men, 
especially in countries, where Christianity is tai]^ht 
with tolerable clearness, will always, therefore, it 
may be presumed, tend in a greater or less degree, 
to promote regularity of life- 
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I am speaking, you will olwerye, of condMel 
e^Oematty correct and yirtuoua. But eren in n^;aid 
to this, the unrestraioed love of popularity may lead 
to cposequeaces) most to be deprecated For^ 
though it 19 true, that mankiod in general^ however 
-vicious, do tiot approve vice in others, it may be 
your uusforttBie to associate with many indimduah^ 
-whose passions^ prejudices, or interest will lead 
lliem to praise whatt is wrong, and condemn what is 
right You may reside in places, where, not indeed 
^the great principles of morali^ are denied, and 
their opposites applauded ; but where tnany cus« 
toms, inconsistent mth christiui morals are support** 
ed by uniyersal suflGrage. And, though the consent- 
ii^ opinion of enlightened and good men of various 
ages and countries can hardly be supposed erroneous, 
on practical subjects; the opinions of individual good 
men are by no means an infallible guide. They 
may< so connect their own mterest and that of their 
party, with the great interests of probity and truth, 
as to suppose whatever is favourable to the one^ 
caimot &il, eventually, of advai^^ the others 

It is evident, therefore, that were you allowed 
to make exUYmd correctness your ultimate object^ 
the love of character, tboii^h a veduaUe auiiliary, 
would not secure you from' danger. How much 
less, when it is considered, that in the divine estima* 
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tioo^ your. iQliBtMli' audi jigpcuhifwi wf Ihe Mmfy 
iMaMTO oCgMd « ill dmurtr . 

mons, be m daoger of nrfati^g cnweieiiae Iqr tb» 
aacrifiee of ^luity te IwnAii ftpphnie, raeert iostaiitr 
Ijr foraidtQKMMD'iuDdrefiMledtratli.^ «et I^Sm^ 
yonrtelYes ibe inimiitebi% of the.dmw d^araet^ 
«ni.Uw; eonider wh^her retraqpeotiMi od thg 
praiae of mortalfl wiU. tSence n coQiciwc^.whiGli 
iDdminent dMtb buft rendend tuimiltiiow ; . ami 
vbetber thos^ wHo hw^ Wiiylor wtpyjC^ptm i ft^ 
fttffering.a nlribntioo^ ve mw consoled by reflect* 
lag on the aplandoiir or popHliuri^ fii.tSmr criqietu 
. To seek reputatipii,.||ot |br ito qhfb wkj^ but f<wr 
tbe bepeydettt patpoi^ of rendering greater aerfioee 
to God and yow cpuntryy is uoqnestiMably an, act 
of THtHe. To this your oUigatioos are asadenm 
and powerfiilf as to aoy otb^r.duty of b^n^ydi^pjieo 
er piety. Ijet ane. reifti^ you^ tbat repu^tiop is a 
plantf deUcate in i^ naturoi and fay no.meai^.rajad 
in its growtk {t wiU not shiH>t , Mp like the gourdi 
which shaded the. prophefs>6ad;.bi|t| IM^e t)i4t 
laKie gowdf it nay perish iQ a nighL 

To eecpre 9(4id and endless gkuy^ a priocfie 
of mQr4 roctatnde is iodispeiwablat.^ In this there 
is TigottF, uniiprinity, and duratW it Taries not 
with htman opini(His.. It is the same» whether it 



Appear in the heggur or the piibee; in the 

rustic or caltiTated masiierB. It is themne in de» 

^»td''aAm€mmi€A dhiesH^the tamp and ths 

ptdpit, Ae wiHrfeeh^p and the ibram. h- is the 

eame, wliedier oi^ thai aartli bteneath^ tw m Hm 

IteaTeiiff abofe; - If there are, in the-extreiMr parte 

<^ the uDiyetfle, nrtelligeirt beinge, wheat Gtid ^wa 

Mrkh api^obation, they are influenud isy liie saiaa 

prindjJe, vrhieh g<yref» tirttiM^ mett No 'matter, 

what forms they possess. No matter, how many 

suns or systenis Ke between thein^ th^ bekxag to 

the ^ame &m9y :*^there is an essential wufcMrmity 

in'^i^ clmradters, ttd their ttotires, in their oIk 

jectA of love atid aversion. . : ' • * 

' The prindpl^, of which I am Speaking, whether it 

be ealled benevolence, the love of order, fitness, w 

rectitade, is U^ not ody to all d&pei^dant virtnoos 

beings, itat to their divine Sovereign. Under its iff- 

floence he exertt his intMigence and power.^ It is 

this al(me, which renderd his own diaracter lovely. 

Yoaog Gen^emen^— To arige yoor attention to 

religbn, and to the scenes ei an openbg eternity, is 

a duty, which I owe to yiditr parents and to yon. 

At this anniversary, there are oircamstances, which 

wadd render the amission peculMiy erim^L The 

grairehas b^en recently opened to recmve one from 

yout tomber.* He, who would have shared, with 

* Lewis Page of Readfield. 



jouy tlw. aaxiotj end the hoiKHin of this iday, is 
moiWTmpamglmnmahih€.€iodBi^A€mdte^ Hebw. 
•ntered upcm a state, in which other coBoexioos aad 
other emplojmenls engross his attentioa He faolcb 
that statkm under the goyemment.of God, which » 
finite wisdom and. benerolenoe ordained. — Bj what 
is he distinguished from us? in dyixfgf No; hut 
only in dying first 

^^ Nocte^ atque dies patet atri janaa Ditis.^' . 
Let me recommend to you a dose attenticm to 
the sacred scriptures. With these, no writings can 
be compared, as to the deamess, with which they 
exhibit the conditimi, the character, the duties, and 
destiny of man. They will teach you what relation 
the present life bears to another. They will^ipform 
you how to use your powers, whether natural or 
acquired,— ^Ten in His service, who redeemed the 
world by the blood of his Soa Endeavour to ob- 
tain deep and correct views of these divine oracles. 
It is not enough, that they obtain ydur intellectual 
assent. It is not enough, that you praise their sub- 
limity, and the purity of that moral system, which 
they inculcate : you must be so imbued with their 
spirit and their principles, as to become new creor 
tuns in Christ Jews^ Tlien shall the influence of 
religion be felt in every stage of your mortal exist*- 
ence« It will repress your passions,— -moderate 
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your too saDguine faopeBy-^pnrent despondeDey, 
said dimiiuBh fear,-«aiid teach jaa to rest en tke 
eternal prorulefiee of God. It wfll shed light and 
glory round a dying bed, mod secure yoa admianaD 
mto that world, where there i$ no more dea^ nor 
sorroti;, nor ei^ng^ hnt where M tears ehaU he wiped 
eMajfftxm, all faces. 



ADDRESS, 



pixjrnBRCD AT ras COIOIENGSMBRT V9 1812. 

Young fjfentlemen^ 

Jt,ha$ been long sincQ remarked, fay one, whoM 
discemment has neyer fa^n catted jn question, that 
^ the constitutioq of human creatures is such, tfaat 
^ they are capable of beccmnog qualified for states 
^ of life, f^r which they were once whotty unqualift- 
^ ed.'' The human mind, no less tl)an the body, is 
susceptible of great changesi, from the circumstan- 
ces, in which it is placed, and from the attentimi 
and culture^ which it receives. It is on these well 
known £stcts, that the whole system of ^cation is 
founded ; and, in proportion as this susceptibility of 
change in the human mind, is greater or less, is the 
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importaiice of education decreased or augmented ; 
and in proportion to our belief <^ the alteratiooy 
which may be produced, ekher in the directi<Ni oc 
strei^h of the di£Eerent mental qualities, w91 be our 
cheerfiilness and ardour in their cultiration. 

The youth, who is eaafly persuaded, that he has 
received frcmi natiiore a treacherous mem<»y, esteems 
as fruitless, all endeavours to cherish or inv%orate 
that power. If he finds in his fancy neither exuber- 
ance nor viradty, despairing of eminence in any de- 
partment in literature, in which imagination is re- 
quired, he concludes that if success of any kind 
aiwaits him, it is to be met in those studies, in which 
the intellects are alone employed. If he finds, in 
rdatioD to those sciences, in which numbers and 
quantities are concerned, less readiness, than k dis- 
played by others of his own standing, he concludes, 
that the kind of talents, necessary for a mathemati- 
cian has been denied him, and either abandons' 
studies of this nature, or pursues them witb hope- 
less indifference. For young gentlemen, wh6 are 
either commencing or dosing a collegiate life, it is, 
therefore, a matter of much importance to hare 
just ideas, as to the ccmimand, which the mmd has 
over its own powers ; and n6t to attribute, to its 
original constitution, that, which is the fair result of 
circunustances and habit ' 
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There is no facidfyvperhiqpsy whioh i$ thoi^kt 
ta be bestowed with greater inequality^ than mauh 
orjk And though I an fiur from asaertingf that this 
IB distributed to all men in equal portionB^ a little 
attention to jom own inteUeetual hadiNt% or to thoM 
of other persooB, will cionirince jrou^ that the ptfwer 
of treasuni^ i^ facts and Yamfpng them into uie» is 
less the gift of nature, than the result of mental dift» 
cipjybe. It is not uncommon to find indhridualsy 
whose memories are astMishing^y tenacious of pur^ 
ticvlar facts, but whose abilitf to retain -generBli 
biowledge does not exoeed the otiSintj kind. Now, 
it; ia incredible, that the memcnry should origindUjr 
possesa an aptness for retaining one particular de^ 
scriptian of ideas rather than another. He, who can 
treasiire up .anecdotes, ind have them foieverat 
hand,' when wanted, will be al^e, with the same far 
cility, to remember dates in chrondegy, facts in hia- 
tptjf^j and {apportions in geometryV whenerer these 
subjects, . whether by eShtt or eateaky, become 
equaBy familiar or interesting. For a similar rea-^ 
siff^he^ whais a|4e to write or to undA>iBtand a weft 
digested treatise on commeise, or politics, should 
nerer complaki, that nature has denied^ hkn the powd- 
er of undeistandi^g ^:disqtU8ition9 in mathematics or 
ontology. At the present time indeed, it Duty be 

fer more difficult for him to -fix his attention on 

9 
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some.of tbefie mbjecto^ than .<m otbera ; anilw «uc- 
cesB in the inrestigation of them will be .pcupcuikai^ 
ate. But this diffiadij result^ it may be, from 
habits, which took ti^ir me from education^ or othr- 
er citveinataiices, ibreiig& to the ongiBal strueture gI 
the. mipdl Wheoerer a subject is coooected witb 
ideas of advantage or self complacenqrr we giro it 
a cordial welcome, howerer finequeat may be it» 
recurr^ice; aad the. greatest adyances will doubt- 
less be made in; those studies, which giro us mosf 
l^leaaure. If that employment^ to which you have^ 
at.preseiutt the greater inclination is IfliLely to be as 
advant4geqtas to the public, to your.iiiends^ aodto^ 
yourselves as a tjyiffi^rent pursuit, there is no reasoor 
why.it sheQld npt be adopted.- The effort, re<|uisitr 
to |iroducer a change in yom* present taste is, ii^ 
that case, wmepes$ary^ The alteution, implied in 
such effort, would be better employed on those 
studies, which are the object of your choice.^ Butf 
if your situation or eonnexions be sudlv as to render 
a particular iustjtutioo of life decidedly more advan-^ 
tageous;aod suitable, than another, you. need not be 
d^^rred from pursuing it,^ though ycnir psetieht taste 
shpold lead h a dififbrtnt direction: jGor, as this 
pirppdQQHy is probal^y a matter of yotu: own creap- 
tido, or the result of circumstwces, by a change ip 
the latter^ united to your own efforts, it ioaiay be an- 



wKxlafed. But, vhatevar mAjhe yuar profiMioii, 

remember, tbat the cuhivafion of jour mental ppvv^ 

crs, IB a Jidemn dtttj, which jrou owe to Him, by 

whom they were bestowed He has not left it to 

your option, whether to make the moat, or the least 

«>f * them, fie requires you to do ibe fermer« And 

permit me to assm-e yoo, that the habits, whether 

of inddebce or stady, which ye« commenoe on leav* 

ing this seHunary, wiH have no jnoonsidferable effect 

Y>ii your future charactenu 

FrotE the early age, at wludi yon have complei* 
«d the usual course of college studies, you may im- 
■^agibe, diat no nmterial injury would arise from spend- 
ing a few years, either m idietiess, or, what is little 
lietter, in light rMding, directed to no particular ob- 
ject Be cauiiouB how you indulge euch an opinion. 
A few yeaxs, especially at youi* s^e, is a valuable 
part of human life. To waste these in mental inac- 
tion would be the worst kind of {prodigality. In ad- 
£tion to this, habits of systematical application 
could not afterwards be resumed without great ef- 
fort and resdhitidD. 

By reflecting on what is past, you may take 
encouragement, concerning the fiiture. From the 
knowledge, which you have acquired in four ycaiiB, 
estimate the acquisitions, which are possible to 
yoir in ten, twenty^ or tturty. Besides, your intel- 



lectual powers being more matured and better djaw- 
plinedt you wfll be able to arrai^ your ideas wtk 
greater methodrr-to jud^e with more aecurscy of 
what you readr— and to select with more dkcretioo 
what ought to be retained. 

.As there is, belonging to the human imod,. a 
variety of powers^ and these bestowed by our Crea- 
tor, we may be assured, that they are weU. adapted 
to each other ; and, of course, while one is cultivated, 
the rest should by no means be neglected This 
would be doing akind of violence to our natures ; — 
it would be to disarrange that order, and to dirturb 
that proportion, which unerring wisdom has mstitut* 
ed If there is one of these powers, whether 
memc^, judgment, fancy, or imagmation, which you 
suppose to be at present feebler, than the resty.wis- 
dom requires,. that by more than ordinary attention 
to it, you endeavour to remedy the preeent defect 
If the 9iemorjf retain with difficidty, store it with 
those ideas only, which are worth preservii^. En- 
deavour to render these as interesting, as possible ; 
and frequently recal them to the miod. Associate 
things d^c^t to be retained, with those, which you 
are in no dai^r of forgettii^, that the recurrence 
of the one maybe acocunpanied by the return of 
the other. 

If you desire to add strength and acumen to , 
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yoer jnigmtniy be at pains to acquire clear and 
distkict ideas of the objects, concerning which it 
is to be emplojed. Minutely obserre all circun>- 
stances, which should influence your conclusioa In 
this way, the artificer, the merchant, the physician, 
and the: mberalogist, acquire, m their respective 
de|mrtments, an accuracy of judging, which, to oth> 
ers, has the appearance of intuitidn. 

Nor are the fancy and imagination less subject to 
human control, or less susceptible of improvement, 
than other powers of the mind. If you accustom 
yourselves to trace the analogies, which a particular 
object bears to others, whenever yoii have occasion 
to disbowse or tcf write concerning this object, these 
analogies will present themselves by the power of 
assoeiaticm, and will afford you an opportunity of 
farsmg such images, as may serve either for illusr 
tration or onament It will tend much to increase, 
both the vigour and correctness of your imagination, 
occasionally to peruse, with attention, standard works 
iii poetry, whether of Grecian, Roman, or British 
origin. Such perusal, as it k necessary to the lugh* 
est improvement of your mental powers, becomes a 
matter^ not of convenience only, but. of obligation* 

I have made these remarks with the greater 
confidence both of their correctness and utility, sup- 
ported, as many of them are, by an author, to whom 
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foa hay€ been recently atten£ng; an autbor, whose 
unassuming manner, wonderful perspicacity, profound 
knowledge of his subject, and elegance, peiiiaps I 
might say, perfection of style, has given charm and 
brilliancy even to the subject of metaphysics; 

If your literary character depends so mneh oa 
circumstances, and your own efforts, yon wfll Mt 
doubt, that m regard to your moral character, these 
are equally impwtant For both these reas(»6, be 
cautious with whom yon associate. Cultirate die 
ftociety of men of knowledge, and men of principle 
Choose rather to be with those, whose mtdlectital 
and moral acquirements esiceed your own, than with 
those, from whom you hare nothmg to leaniL There 
cannot be conceived a more depraved ambition, ihaa 
that of being chieftain of a dan, composed of the 
ignorant, disorderly, and profligate. The senttnuent, 
^Better to reign in Hdl^ than str^ in HMwn^ is 
fit only for that being, to whom it has been attri- 
buted by the jpoet. It is sufficient honour for a 
young gentleman, and such he oii^ht to esteem it; 
to be admitted to the society of literary and virtu- 
ous men. In conversation with such, or with othei^ 
give your own opinion but sparingly ; and never on 
subjects, with which you are unacquainted ; — ^least of 
all should it be done in language, positive or assum- 
ing. To retract an erroneous opinion modestly ^tt 
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pressed, wHi give yon little or no mortificatioD. But 
to acknowledge an error, which you hare boldly as* 
lerted, will co6t you a painfiil effort} aod your poei* 
topeneas will excite, accurding to the temper of your 
opponent^ either pity, contempt, or irrttati<». 

Some persms cc^pider it, as a pmnt of hciK)v 
defend every sesAimentf which they advance, howev* 
er fawtily formed, or how little loever they are cod* 
Vflraant with thesubjectyto which it relates. Nothing 
ean more clearly indicate both the want of talents and 
want of integrity. If you are conscious of possessing 
talents, you wiH not fear their being called in ques- 
tion, ^ther -because you are imable to show that to 
Ve tru^, whidbL is not |o; or because another per^ 
son^ who has att^ed to ^ subject, more .than your** 
seli^ undentands it better* s. 

, i epidd not be justified in closing' lim address, 
withoM introdncing the isubject of your rdations to 
God and a fiitwe fatatew • 

It. seems, ait pi^e^ent, to be a well established 
Of inon in philosophy, thftt tliere is no otl^t connex^ 
isnbetwcteii casis^ .and effect^ tbed couicidBnce of 
time ; that aU motion, whether m celestial, animal, 
or v^etable bodies, is not. to be attributed to any 
power, inherent in matter, but to an^ immediate, di« 
vine agency. The bearing, which the doctrine has 
apon religion, is most important. The Divinity is 



dot only around joOf but is iaunediatdiy operating 
throughout your whole, animal sjatem. His agencgr 
ivas not more direct^ when he said. Let there be Ughi^ 
and there was U^ ; or when Jesus exdaimed, Iast- 
crusj came/crih^ than it now is in dieJbeatiDg of your 
puke, the motion of your limbs, or ths ei^iansion d 
your luDgs. In the most emphatioel setse, is it 
true, that in Him 100 Kve^ and mmfejcmd hoM our be- 
f i^« With the same emphasis may we pr^moam^ei 
that He warketh all things ueeording to the temad €^ 
his wm will 

Now, if the divine care is not, for a mom^it, 
intermitted in regard to the plants of the field, or 
the trees of the forest; — ^if Deity interests himself 
in the minutest parts of your animal system,' is it 
possible to imagine him indifferent to your ehar- 
acter, and moral feelings ? Those notices of God, 
which every object in nature is constantly presentii^, 
will therefore be forever trouUesome to a mind, 
ccxiscious of hostility to his moral attributes. To 
the good man, on the contrary, all the objects of 
ifiature aff<Nrd pledges of security and eternal life, 
as they indicate the care and agency of a friend, 
omniscient and almighty. 

'^ The meanest flow'ret of the vak, 
The simplest note, that swells the gal^, 
The common smi, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise." 
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So far^ as you either oppose, or neglect religion, jcm 
are at warfare with reason, with moral feelings, and 
unth God. 

The moment you deserve the name c^ Christians, 
this conflict terminates, ' your heart and intellects 
9ure reaxidled, and you have identified your interest 
with that of your Maker. 

Young Gendemrai^ — I wish for each of you a 
character, formed on the prmdples of Christianity. 
I wish for each one of you as much wealthi and 
influence, and honour, as are consistent with your 
highest moral elevation, and wkh your final enjoy- 
ment of that crown, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall confer on his saints, at the day of his 
appearing. 
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ADDRESS, 



BEUYERED AT THE COtaSENCSHSNT IN 1813. 

Young Gentlemen^ 

From receiying the honours, to which, hy your 
habits and proficibncy in science, you arenowenti* 
ded, I will detain you but a short time, by those 
observations, which hare occurred to me, on harm<v 
niy of character. 

Whatever be the design in painting or poetry, 
whether to excite emoticxis of Roominess or joy, we 
expect to find, and are dissatisfied at not finding 
such objects, and such comlMnations, as, either by 
their nature, or by the connexion, in which they 
stand, contribute to the btended effect. If, in the 
group of objects thus collected, any are found of 
discordant qualities ; if, b a scene, designed to pro- 
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ince joy, any objects are intermaed, tendmg^ to ex- 
cite grief or gloominets ; or if^ m a soene, designed 
to excite the latter emotions, we discoTer any thii^ 
gay or ludicrous, the dkcorery nerer fails, not ody 
to obstruct the general effect, but likewise to pro- 
duce paia 

These remarks are mtroduced, for the purpoee 
of. illustratiog those, in which we are more inter* 
ested 

As the general beauty of the natural world con- 
Mts much in that variety^ which is ccmstituted by 
objects, adapted to different purposes ; so the beau- 
ty and happiness of dvil society depend, in no small 
degree, on that variety qi character, which is the 
result of different pursuits, or of havii^ in view dif- 
fiereht objects. And as heauty in painting, architec- 
ture, or poetry, in natural or artificial scenery, eoiv- 
sists much in the parts being so formed and adjust- 
ed, as to c<»tribute to that general effect, which is 
the i^parent object of the work ; so the beauty of a 
particular character is greatly heightened, when all 
its pants are dificoirered to be subservient to that ol^ 
ject, whose accMipIishment is intended : Professions 
or employments in life, whose immediate objects 
are very different, may, notwithstwidkig, in an equal 
degree, contribute both to individual and public, hap* 
pini^ss* 
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In the eleetioD, whieh you make, it is net per* 
stitted to consult jour own, much less your tempo* 
ral' adranti^ excbsnrely. . Not only dhrme wiBdkmif 
\mt uninspired philosc^y has taij^ht us, that we are 
not bom for ourselyes, but that, as all the fruits of 
the earth are produced for the sake of man, so are 
men cheated for each other. In a matter so impor- 
taiHt as the chbioe of a profession, on which your ftK 
ture cast of character and standing in society will 
greatly depend, your best judgment is to be deliber- 
ately em^doyed. But when a choice is thus made ; 
— when you hare determined on that institution of 
life, in which, you belieye, csui be best answered 
the great purpose, for which life was giren^ — ^to that 
let your effcNrts, your studies, adod your habits be ac- 
commodated* I know, indeed, that to some iiayour* 
ed individuals. Heaven has bisen pleased to impart 
intellectual powers, so rich and various, as to enable 
them to become well versed in the science of differ- 
ent professions, and to acquire, in addition to this, an 
extensive acquaintance with most of those subjects, 
' which are open to hum«a investigation. To them 
may be apjdied the praise, lately bestowed on a 
Rritish statesman,*^ There is not a subject presented 
Co him, eveai casuaUy, in which his ability is not coiv* 
spicuous.?' 

But persons of this description are so unc(»a- 
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moi^ wd wheo diey do appMr, mte so mirked o«it 
ior their h%k dastinatioD^ that mw ^ mmlf or 
wen yery respeotehle talented ,afe wholly ffiib" 
out naoM for .mstokinig th^oowlTes to be ^of this 
iMimber. The rays. of otdimsj gewis MOog ift- 
taosdy «a one point,; wiU make aone impre«aaoii ; 
whereas, if diffiiBed Offer a large stiifaice, they w31 
soaroely be felt If^ theneforei jcvl d^emune en • 
profesBioB, deienmne ai i\m same time, to m^Akm 
most of your talents in ihAi |Hy>fe8Bion» 
' I do not adTwe you thus, because in the course 
here prescribed, ambitieii is most sure to be grafifiedt 
though Budi'unquestionably is the &ct ; but becaus* 
I am p^nuaded^ that generally speaking, the mM^ 
ests of society ape best promoted^ when indivadilal 
attention is much directed to indrridual objects* li^ 
for example, the happiness of those around you will 
be adranced by your odtirating the healing art, it 
will still more be adranced^ i( in that art, yon be- 
come skilfid. If duty requires you to become a 
counsellor or adrocate, it requires you to .qualify 
yourself for giving good counsel, ekid for mdcmg an 
able defence. 

^ If duty directs you to be a soUier, it likewise dt- 
rects you to cultivate not ody personal .courage^ but 
a systematic acquamtance with the scienee of war« 
And if you harl reason to believe, that the divme 
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Airthor of our mbst hxAy reli^ii requnmyoti to im> 
fUd ks doctrmes aod enforce its preMpts, can yon 
dlmbt the oMigation lymg on you to do this, in tho 
9M)6t interestiiig^, ju&iousyand powerfid maimer? It 
18, indeed, almost a contradiction to allow, that aqr 
pi^sirioD contributes to the virtue and happiness of 
tteti, unlesi we, at the same time, allows that em^ 
nenee in such professiMs, would, in a h%her degree, 
aooompliih this object It ia^ vridiout question, your 
duty to cultivate all the pow^n of the human nundi 
and not only to retab, but ai^pnent these ^neral 
^cxjuirements, wiyeh you have already made. What 
I wish to incelcate is, the importanoe of faringii^ aU 
Ame to bear upon that iestitatmi of life, whieh^ m 
taking* an edightened view of your own powers, and 
the wants of society^ you dhail deliberately and cmiN 
scientiously dioose. 

To effect this, that is, to render your present 
and future acquisitions triburtary to one leading ob- 
ject^ wSl be easy, jMt in proportion to the intorsst 
^ind ardour, which that object excites. By ardent 
and intense application to a subject, you obtain a 
knowledge, not only of its more obvious, but of its 
more resEiote relations; and, when any thing is rep- 
resented either to the eye, the ear, or theundeis 
standing, which may have even a slight bearing on 
0nch.ll subject, the mind will seize upon it, with in- 
credible facility and readiness. 
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But it may still foe ask^ whether the great 
design of our existence, which is to eecure our own 
happiness and to promote that of others, can be 
as well answered by devoting ihe mind to one oh- 
jeoty.as by dividing it amoDg many. . 

As to the first) viz. persomd enjoyment,, so fiir . 
as it .depends on die kind-of - pursuit, I appesd to 
y^u, whether those who are stron^y attaefaed to 
their .profession, or to any particular departments m 
science, do not appear to be more happy on that 
very account ^ 

As to the second, that is, the happiness of oth* 
ers, the case is stiQimore dear. Enuneiiee in a []^o- 
fession is important, We have seen, for the sane 
reason, which renders the profession important. • If 
the. interests of society require one, they fikewise 
require the other. And that eminence is to he at- 
tained only by.conooitratiDg the mind, .cases of ex- 
traordinary genius being excepted, is too obvious to 
need proo£ (And further, as to making discoveries 
in sdenoe, or illustrating them, these are genera% 
the result of attention, dk*ected to a partieidar 
object^ or department But if the discovery he 
naide, it is immaterial, whether by <xm person, 
or twenty, as it is henceforward, held amoi^ scien- 
tific men, as commim property, and its a^)li(»kr 
tion to the purposes of life becomes general* In 
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fibe^ i£ the cottMnmi arts of life tore carried to a 
greater perfection by a diridicA of labour, than if 
erery man should uadertake to &faricate for hmifel^ 
hk utandhi,' clothkig, and fuit^ure ; and if the fo]> 
mer be more farourable than the latter to the hap* 
pmess of human society, it undeniaUy fottows, as a 
general truth, that those^ who embrace any one of • 
^hat are called the learned professions, wfll, by 
tissiduotts attention to it,- best disefay^e the debt, 
which they owe to^ the public 

Nor need you be under any apfMrehensioii lest 
the method here (o^scribed, should contract the 
n^id, by con&ung its powers. For the more ar<^ 
dently and thoroughly you study a profession, the 
more numerous wiU its relations appear, and tli# 
greater, by consequence, wfll be the number of d^ 
jects, which may be rendered subservient to it 

I woi^ by no means, encoun^ you to form ro» 

mantic or extravagant expectations* But there is 

no propriety in a you^g manVi akning 'at a point ef 

exCellenoe, ta wluch persons of his ooiidition and tal« 

ents have not usually attained;. because the best 

use is sddom made of aK the powers, which are 

girea ; An elerated stand, constaoitly in view, wffl 

stimulate to corresponding 'e|brt& ^ To the exag- 

^ gerated conception of eloquence, which perpetually 

"revolved in the mind of Cioero^'' I use the words 

11 
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of an author, with whom yon are aM famiiiarv 
^to that idea, which haunted his thoi^hta,' of olt- 
^ quid immensum injtmtumque ; we are indebted for 
^ some of the niost splendid displays of human ge* 
^ mus $ and it is probable, that somethii^ of the 
^ same kind has been felt by every man, who has 
^ risen much above the level of humanity, either in 
^speculation or action.^ 

In addition to the preceding remarks, I would 
observe, that different shades of character, are form- 
ied not only by different professions, but likewise by 
different offices and situations in life ; and though 
the rules of morality are the same to all men, there 
are ceMaiii things of minor consideration, in regard 
to which, precisely the same deportment is not in all 
men equally proper. That, which in one character 
passes without ai^ just animadversion, would not in 
another be thought either prudent or decorous. At- 
tention to timed, places, and circumstances is as ea« 
sential to that harmony of character, without which 
iio person, whether in conspicuous or obscure life, 
can accomplish all that good, which is placed within 
his power. Your obligation, therefore, to regard 
decency and propriety, even in respect to actions, in 
themsdves indifferent, becomes in this view of the 
matter strictly moral. So thot^t St Paul, who 
inculcates on his disciples whatS0emr tlkngs are cf 
good report. 
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But, thoi^h it is suitable, that there should be, ih 
this life, a diversity in human pursuits, and the dis- 
tinct parcels of character, so to speak, should be 
selected and arranged, in sudi a manner, as to pro* 
duce a conastent and uniform whole, the particular 
characters, thus produced, are to be made strictly 
subservient to a more general object ; I mean the 
^lory of God, and the happiness and virtue of mai^ 
kind. 

In building a palace or a temple, the various.parts 
are assigned to Cerent hands ; the immediate ob- 
ject is to finish that part, wliich is allotted to each* 
But, the ultimate and grand design being to complete 
the edifice, each part becomes important no other- 
wise, than as it contributes to the strength, symme^ 
try, and beauty of the whole. The obUgations of 
man as a rational, and firee agent, are, in no degree, 
dependant on his oflice, lus rank, or employment 
Particular actions become duties accordii^ to the 
varieties of human life; but, as to moral feelings, as 
to the end, which men are bound to pursue, religion, 
whether natural or revealed, admits no diversity. 
It is the same to him, whose brow is encircled by 
the diadem, and to him, who roams the forest, and 
seek9 shelter among its rocks and caverns. It is the 
same to him, who commands armies, and him; who, 
to use the language of a christian poet, 
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• ^.-^Traias to |^«rioia wmt 
« The flacranevtal hoil of God's ekct^ 

Whether your Hfe^ be spent ia action or study, you 
owe them te God, and to those interests of virtiie, 
end order, which are. now protected, and will be 
finally secured, by the perfections of lus .natiure« 
Hamony of character wfll never be pterfeet, not 
resy extensire, imtfl there be a fixed, moral pruh 
cifde ; a cordial, as well as intellectual assent to 
die christian religkn). Determine not to violate the 
principles of reason and virtue. Whatever objects 
appear themselves to your judgment, as permanent- 
ly valuable, let them be pursued with inflexible re* 
sdltttiw. Dispel that mist, which gives unnatural 
magnitude to things present, and prevents any dis- 
tinet vision of that which is future. The present 
wiU soon be past, and the future will be present 

As by retirii^ from academic walls, and present- 
iog yourselves smne what more ccxispicuously in the 
view of society, your sphere of action will be eidar^g"- 
ed, permit me to remind you, that the period wiU 
sow arrive, when you will be introduced to scenes 
vastly more important and extensive. 

Thoiigh the term of human (M^obation is so short, 
that, OD esrih we scarcely commence our being, ye4, 
even in this state, we form a character, to which 
eternity itself w91 but give enlargement, and dura* 
bility. 
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Id jour program thraughlilii, you are permitted 
to cherish hope, but we tiot dUowed to oiake pr&- 
•mnnptuoas ealcidatioiis cuft the years to come* In the 
premature deatb of an instructer,* on whose whole 
deportment, religion ^ed a lustre, nald, and clear, 
and beneficent; to whose memory inendihip has, 
this day, delighted tobrbg her copioas offiirings, we 
have had a painful comment on the words of inspi- 
ration, 'l%au destrof/est the h&pe of man. But as 
belierers in revealed religion, as disciples of Him^ 
who is the resurrection and the life, w^ are encom^ 
aged to direct our eyes to the Hill of Zion, on which 
grows neither the yew nor the cypress. 

Young^ Gentlemen,— -We wish to see, in your 
characters, all those qualities, which are essential to 
our natures, mingled and softened, invigorated or 
restrained by the potent influence of christian piety. 
Be kind and affectionate without weakness; humble 
without servility ; andprudent without duplicity and 
artifice. Maintam an independent spirit and unsul* 
lied integrity, without offensive and boisterous man- 
ners. Discharge your duty to society without being 
contaminated by its vices. Cidtivate a temper um* 
formly cheerful, resultn^ firom reflection, and not. 
from the want of it ; a cheerfulness, produced by 

» Frederic Soothgate, A. B. Tutor, who died May 29, %BlfL 
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a firm confidenoe in the wisdcmii Wneficrace,' and 
activity of that power, by which the umrerse is 
governed. Recognise this power in every occur- 
rence, and not less in the fading of a lea^ than m 
the fall of an empire. Commence and maintain a 
life of christian virtue, and rest assured, that, what* 
ever changes may await yoii on earth, and whatever 
mitried scenes may be presented in that state, which 
is now invisible, neither deaths nor lifk, nor things 
present^ nor things to come^ nor height^ nor depths 
shall separate you from the love of God. 



ADDRESS, 



DEUTERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1814. 



««»«^ 



Young Gentkmmy 

lir the composition of human beings, we distin* 
guish the body, the intellects, and the heart The 
cultivation of these, demands our attention in pro- 
portion to their respective importance. Of bodily 
powers^ agility and physical strength are the prin- 
cipal, if not the only constituents. By the inteUeets 
we perceive, compare, abstract, and form conclu- 
sions. Their province extends to moral, not less 
than to other relations. Moral ideas, together with 
their relations, are as truly objects of intellect, as 
are ideas of number or quantity. Perceiving these 
relations, we discern the reality of duty and the fit- 
ness of actions. But though the obligations of virtue 
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&M discerned by the trndcntayadifig, the ttnderBtand^ 
log k not the sect of monl rdrtue. There is ne 
coDceiraUe state of the intellects, of which we can 
predicate either virtue or rice. Moral dispoaitions 
or affi^ctions are distinct from the imdemtaiidii^; 
and, in these consist whaterer, in aocoimtable beings^ 
is worthy of praise or blame. 

On this distinction are gnranded those few re- 
marks, which the present interesting occasion gires 
me an opptutmiity of addressing to you, relative to 
that union, which oi^t ever to be maintained be- 
tween piety and good morab on the one hand, and 
iUtrature esnd science on the otben Mind, however 
capacious, if perverted, does not raise its possessor, 
so much above brute animals, as it leaves him infe* 
rior to the man of moral goodness. 

So long as the moral character is debeaed^ I 
know not whether it is desirable, that the intel^ 
lects should be imjMxyved* Knowledge gives power^ 
which is injurious or beneficent, aocording to the 
manner, in which it is used. Physical strength will 
be dangerous, if guided by brute impulse^ but kh 
feiitely more so^ if under the .directio9 of intQUecta 
perverted. Give to the tigiir human sagacity, and, 
after having desolated the forest, he w91 invade tb^ 
habitations of meil, and form a wilderness fer his^ 
sdf in the midst of rich plantetioDa or poptdous 
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<atieflL Give to LeriatkaD inldlectei prc^rticiiaite 
to hffi bo£Iy powers, and rmrks will no lonigor dare 
to trarerse the oceatk 

But jovL may ask, whether, reason doesjiot apf 
plaud TBTtue ; and whether the latter will. not be 
clierished, in proportion^ as the fimner is improved 2 
I answer, that reason does unquestionaUy applaud 
virtue ; and,* the more the science of ethics is stud- 
ied, and the relati(Hi8 oi man examined, the mor^ 
eiearlf will appear the reality and strength of those 
obli^tions, which bind man tto the Author of his 
being. • But, particular sobyects may.be neglected, 
while the intdliectua}* powers in general are highly 
cultivated. The use, made of the intelleets, will 
depend on the moral character* . If thait be comipt, 
there will {n-obably be a disinclination to those sub* 
jeots, which lead to conclusions, uqfolding either the 
turpitude or the consequences of- vice. In the char- 
actmr of a man of study, it is no more -imptied, that 
he is versed in the theory of morals, than that he ia 
an adept in botany, mathematics, or political econo* 
my. Gross ignct^nce of' moral truths is sometimea 
betrayed by those, who, m many of the walks of 
scienoe, have left ordinary men far behind ; and the 
oMigatiiHis and duties of life' are not <»ly better dis- 
diarged, but as well understood by the unlettered 

cdttager, as by some, whose time has been assidu- 

12 



«MPtjr d0f»kd to •tudf. Witii Uie £Mrawr, mopaJEibf 
■MjT. faMr« Wn tiM iwly Mibj«et of iDT«8tigatioa»' 
With the other, it may be anMi^ tbd lew> whidi 
hwe been oreriookedr 

But, nith whatever Rttwitioa or suoeess the 
icieaoe of virlne nuiy have bMB •aqpCored^ the reati^ 
ty is « d^tinot object; and between the two thert 
« BO neceMazy or imramUe ennexiea. JMbst evi» 
^Untly, therefiNfe^ you are not to take it for ^wrtedi 
^t the heart is meUeratM^r bectt wi o the memory 
May be Btreagdiened, ^ powen of cliioeniiBei^ 
lendMred more acute, aad the imagkuiti(n«DUvi«Md' 
The Gredu andBomaoa ga^e to the human inteli- 
lect, perhaps, aa hig^ % polisb»(is it is cftpaUe «f 
neoeiTwg. Bat, if we iwiwre $or a pine moralky,^ 
we ere refiBrred to th« 6<7thiai*» or beek to the 
time, when Saturn himself had not assumed the 
visa^ of manbo^ These very periodsr in whmh 
l^erary taste was r^ned eren to £KlidiiM)Bnesi^. 
wen £stiqguisbed by moral inseosifaiUty^ and by 
miikiplied acts of atrocious cruelty, not tesa than by 
KeentioaaBefls, the most ualiiwted and the mwt dtt* 
fuatii^^ Afauy among the celebrated rebebs of 
antiquity, it is weU known^ are nvxauments 9t once 
ef the cultivated taWnt^ and moral degradation el^ 
their authors and their age. £ven philosopUoal 
studio which, moft Horn «U <»thefs, misht be e^* 



peeted to6«Miie tkd pMsions mA mdfttA fh# iff 9^ 
idaritiM of thehMi% hatd bMH foiaid sMdiquate 
to the object Yoit will not l^am temperance df 
Arcedflatis or Lacidasi^ nor theeentenipt of pkaflore 
firom Ariitippin* 

It bmi^ eertaki, that the evStiyatieaof the intel^ 
leetttal powers doet not necessarily ini|^ yirtne; 
either ii> prindple or practice, I request you to took 
ftttofttirely.at die dii^eiit eflbcts an eivil soeiety, 
prodiioed l^j literature and seieaee^ as tbey are coflf- 
fctmd or not with sentimetitB of religiott. To whom 
k the eaitfie of social order and huoMn happiness 
«io«t indebtedr^to such phiIoBopkei« as BSorianger, 
Cordorcet, and Dupois, or to Lodle, Newton, and 
9k WiHiam Jones ^ None ef these dkttingiiished 
characters Kved without e£fect* The mfliienee of 
their enmple and writiiigs has been discorered in 
families :— it has been felt in deliberate assemblies 
19^ nations, and by the whole ciritized w^iidr In 
Mi^gaafd to the latter, their wonderful powers wett 
^mpbyedr ei^r directly ot kidirectly to estaMish 
those great prindples^ which lie at the ibtindation of 
Ml%ien» both natural and revealed Whether they 
kwwtJgatMi ^ lewd of mind or of matter, they 
conftdiftsd them, as oi%inat^ with an intelligent 
hnwff^m^ oS whose existence and agency they dis- 
€ovend new etid^Me, in proportion, as they pa^^ed 
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bejohd the boundUriesy by which human knowied^tf 
had been preriousljr circumscribed. In the ricto^ 
ries, which thejr gained oyer ignorance and error, 
the J dedicated their richest spoib to the Author of 
natuK, *^ the knowledge and yeneration of whom,*' 
says Mr. LodLe, ^ is the chief end of all our 
<* thoughts, and the proper business of all our m^ 
^ derstandiDgs.'' 

It is surprising, with what £Bu:ility, we mi^e 
almost every subject tributary to that, with which 
our minds are most dee{dy impressed. Who woidd 
expect to find the truths of revelaticxi corroborated 
by the study of Heathen Mythology, or by research- 
es into the history of the modem Orientals? Yet I 
need not repeat the name of that illustrious schdar 
and statesman, who, through such a medium, ^ saw 
.^ die star of Christ in the East, and fell down to 
♦* worship him.^ 

But atheistic philosophers have been even more 
assiduous in propagatii^ infidelity, than christian phi- 
losophers to establish and diffuse rel^ion. ^ They 
^ who do not love reKgion,'' says Mr. Burice, ^hate 
**it The r^belQ to God perfectly abh« the Aih 
^thor of their being. He never presents himself 
^ to their thoughts, but to menace and alum them. 
^Theycamiot strike the sun out of heaven: but 
^ they are able to raise a smouldering smoke, that olv 
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<<scure8 him Irom their own . eyeisu'^ With these 
feehi^s, their opfxwitioD to Christianity can hardly 
he expected to restrain itself^ whatever be the sub- 
ject, on which they write. Whether, their, literary 
labours are directed to metaphysics, history, or 
natural philosophy, occasions are dexterously im- 
proved, of infusing doubts into the reader, or of d>» 
minishing his practical sense of the value of rerela- 
tion. For this purpose, bo^h the surface, and the 
bowels of the earth have been; e^j^ored : )the \erj 
regularity of. celestial moticm has been. adduced to 
|»roye it the result of no desigpi(ig agent; and im- 
fdous men have endeavoured to persuade us, that 
jdven in the path of the Zodiac, there is % shinixig 
host, ready marshalled to contend with the Al- 
m%hty. : 

If you have any doubts of the. effects, resulting 
from talents and science, unconnected with nvural 
sentiments and feelings, coqsider what hasi rendere4 
ihe European cpntinent, for the last twenty years, 
a sdene of mjseiy, revoljutioi], and W9r. Men of de- 
praved character, possessing that influence, which 
sftro^g powers, science, and an enterjprismg, restless 
temper seldom fail to bestowj difliised over £urope 
that 9pirit of atheism and misrule, which has strew- 
ed with m^hty ruins the fairest part of the ^be. 
Th$ fmt mnis have, indeed, abrivm on the great 



deq^: and thenf^ ih/b tempeit i» imA^ md ih^ 
tuges ut now Mbgidiiig, n^ behold^ on a wiMy 
extended ocean, the fragmenta of scattered navies^ 
and many human beu^ stnigglii^ between life and 
death. 

Apparent rari Aaates m gorgite ttMo 

Anna vimm^ tabnheq; at TroiagiaBa per imda«. 

The same effects in a proportionate degree, will 
"be produced, wherever the understanding k dH^ 
Tated5 and the fruits of the heart are pemitted to 
fihoot up in the vrfldness of nature. What infidels 
of uncommon powers have accomplished in the 
courts of princes, or in the mass of a nation, others 
of ordinaty growth may achieve in their own vicini- 
ty or village. 

I have been led to make these remarks, tat the 
sake of placing in a strong %ht the importance of. 
GombiDiiig literary with moral improvement; and 
from no apprehension, that any, to whom I speak, 
are inclined to speculative infidelity. But the standi, 
ing, which your education will give you in society,^. 
wfll pl^Btce it in your power to aid the interests of > 
virtue or vice, in other methods, than either dkectiy ^ 
defending or opposing the christian religion. Theses 
interests w31 be affected by the greater or less 
solemnity,* with which you treat the subjects of 
of religion in general,r-<*the regard, which you man- 
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iftet fiir i(t «HCitirtioii0r-4lie attentioiv or Mg^tett 
with which yw tHttt its pfx>f69Bor0 and adrocates} 
but especiaDy by jour Bemibility to those moral re- 
straints, which it imposes on human conduct. 

There is another point of Tiew, in which the 
importsnce of unitoig rel^ion with your studies, will 
be further apparent A rery elegant and perspicar 
^i6ua bquirer mtb the philosophy of mind, has me»- 
tidHed among the advantages derived from the 
readd^ of fictitious narratives, ^ that by exhibitions 
^of characters a little elevated above the common 
^ standard^ they have a tendency to cultivate the 
^^taste in life; to quicken our disgust at what b 
^ mean or offensive, and to form the mind insensibly 
^ to elegance and dignity,'' Now, if it tends to pu^ 
tify end elevate the mind, to contemplate fictitious 
representations of human excellence, to how much 
^atef extent, as well as more certainly and constant- 
ly, w91 the similar effect be produced by the habitual 
contemf^ation of an ever present' and immutable 
God l^'^-a character, which, to use the language of a 
Kving author, ^borrows splendour from all, that is 
^fair, subondinates to itself all, that is great, and sits 
<^ enthroned on the riches of the universe.''* 

Nor ought it to escape your notice, that the 
strongest motives to cultivate both the intellectual 
V * Hall 
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and niotd powers, are invdyed in the belief^ that we 
fehall exist, and become immortal beyond the graye* 
If youy who now possess the powers and execute 
the functions of intell^nt agents, aixf, bj. the nelt 
feyeror the next casualty to be extinguished for- 
eyer, — ^if there be nothing in you, which the fire 
cannot consume, nor the worm deyour, there is, 
indeed, less excitement to laborious study. For 
who would take much pains to trim a taper, which 
shines but for a moment, and can neyer be lighted 
again? But, if mind is capable of endless progre^ 
sion m knowledge, — endless approximations to the 
Supreme Intelligence, — ^if, in the midst of unremitting 
success, objects of new interest will foreyer be pre- 
sented, what prospects are opened to the yiew of 
man ! what strong inducements to application and 
research ! 

Few scenes of more solemn interest, I think, are 
eyer exhibited on earth, than that, which is pre- 
sented in the last moments of a profligate man, 
possessing learning and talents. It is an oByioUs 
dictate of reason, not less than of reyelation, that 
men are accountable for U)hat they have. In these 
circumstances, his mind recognises two sources of 
alarm. It contemplates the things, which .haye 
been done, and those, which' haye been omitted. In 
that large sphere, in which minds of this description 
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«re designed to more^ it finds notlmgi on which to 
repose with pleasure. Neither hy precept nor 
example hare the duties of moralitj and the solwh 
nity of rel^ion been enforced. AU that influence, 
which he might hare had on the side of order, and 
Tirtue, and pietjr, has received an opposite direction. 
In the contemplations of those around him, ideas of 
a lax morality, of talents, and erudition, have been 
most unhappily associated Manjr, who respected 
him for the latter qualities, have been conscded un* 
der the lashes of conscience, and confirmed in vice, 
by the authority of his example. For the evil done, 
and the good neglected, he is now reqiured to ac* 
count before the Eternal I 

Young Grentlemen^ — ^A yery few years will now 
fix the character, which you are to sustain through 
life^ Those, further advanced in age, are often 
suirprised at the rapidity, with which the habits and 
feelings of the collegian are exchanged for those of 
the citizen. We witness young men, taking leave 
of the places of their education, and, if habits of 
regularity and diligence are formed, we are soon re- 
minded of our own progress in years, by recognising 
them in the pulpit, at the bar, or on the bench. 
The blossoms are scarcely fallen, before the fruit is 
seen swelling into ripeness. 

13 
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In this addreas I hare ha4 occasioa to obsenre, 
that the mind is enlai^d and elevated by the ha- 
bitual contemplation of an object, so full of splendour 
and majesty^ as the Supreme Being. But the effect 
hereby produced, is less important tiix the intelleo* 
tual powers, than on the heart On your moral re^ 
semblance to Him depends, not only your usefulness 
in life, but your security or nun through all the pe- 
riods of unmeasured .duration. Towards Him let 
your views be habitually directed, with reverence,, 
humility, and hope. 

To estabhsh an intercourse between heaven and 
earth, and to diffuse over this world, something 
of that light, which encircles the divine majesty, 
the Word was made fleshy and dwdt among mm : they, 
hheld his glory^ the glory^ as of the only b^otten Son 
ofGodjJuU of grace and truths You cannot duly 
appreciate this religion, even as a system of duties 
and motives, without contemplating that palpable 
gloom, which had, for ages, enshrouded the world* 
But I will not, on this occasicHi, repeat remarks, 
which your course of education has rendered fami-^ 
liar. My object is less to eulogize Christianity, than 
to leave on your minds a practical sense of the coiOf- 
nexion, which it has with your peace, your honour, 
and salvation. In the spirit of this holy religion, 
and relying on the atonement and intercession of ita 
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Author, maj you, amidst all tbe changes of human 
afiairs, but especially at the present interestmg mo- 
ment, prefer to Heaven the poet's prayer. 

^ father of light and life I Thou Good Supreme ! 
O teach me what is good ! Teach me Thyself! 
SaTe me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit ! And feed my soul 
Widi knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure : 

. Sacred, snhsUntial, never fading bliss !" 



ADDRESS, 



])£U?£K|a> AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1815. 

Young Gentlemen^ 

In all those parts of the unirerse, which are 
subject to human remark, we recognise the effects 
of drrine legislation. That there are certain laws^ * 
agreeably to whkh all chains in the material world 
are effected, is acknowledged by atheists; the m** 
€^nsistency of admitting laws without a lawgirer 
notwithstanding. It is no more denied by the infi- 
del, than by the religious philosopher, that similar 
causes uniformly produce similar results. 

J{ Deity has suffered no partk^le of matter, 
however worthless, to exist, uncontrolled by laws, it 
will hardly be questioned, that intelli^nt beings 
have some kind of designation ; in other words, that 
the object of their existence will be answered by 
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their proceding in a particular course, and i^traf- 
ed should they pursue the opposite. Uravitation 
is not more a law to material ohjects, than yirtue is 
to all beings, who are capable of it 

I know not that the present ^bccasion can be 
better improved, than by addressing you on the im- 
mutable, independent nature of' moral obKgation; or 
of that virtue, which results from a compliance with 
it. " Morality," to use the words of an able writer, 
^is fixed on an immoveable basis, and appears not 
^ to be, in any sense, factitious, or the arbitrary pro^ 
^duction of any power, human o€ divme ; but equal- 
^ \j everlasting and necessary with all truth and rea- 
««son." 

When it is asserted, that morality is nbt the 
production of any power, human or divine, we do 
not deny, that those persons reason conclusivdy, as 
well as reverently, who infer the rectitude of a 
measure from the feet of its having been adopted 
hy Deity j — because, being previously assured of hid 
moral perfections; that is, of his infinite^ attachmisnt 
to the eternal rules of truth, goodness, and justice^ 
we conclude with unwavering confidence, that no 
particular act of his can violate thede rules. 16 
this however, it is by no means imj^ied, that the 
staoidard of moral rectitude is factitious, er depetil* 
ant on the will of any beii^ whatever. The reeti- 
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tude of aptioDs.do^ajDot depend qd their proceeding 
from one l^iog <xt another; but on their coincidence 
with the imniutaUe principles of Tirtue. Almost all 
men think^ inrith good reason^ that they speak honour* 
aUy of the Supreme Bein^ ^h«i they say, that all 
his measures are taken because they are right Now 
this language impUes, that there is, independent of 
fdl will, such a thii^ aa right and wrong. If I say 
of the Ternal forest, it is green^ or of the sun, it is Ith 
minausj I assert nothing, mdess I affix some ideas to 
those epithets. 

The immutable principles of morality necessarily 
result, we belieye, from the nature of thii^ and 
from the relation, which they have one to another. 
As God is the author of all things, the relaticHi, 
subsisting between them, may. be considered, as de* 
pending on Him. But, while objects continue, in all 
respects, as they are, no change can be produced 
m their relations. . A figure, which is now a square^ 
may be turned mto a circle. But, whil^ it continues 
a scj^uare, it must haye the relations of such a figure* 
Now, it is just as absurd to ascribe to Deity the 
power of chatting vice into virtue, or virtue into 
vice, as to speak of his giving to a globe, so ccmtinu^ 
ing, the properties aiyl relations of a cube; or to 
speak of his maldng a whole, which is less than tho 
sum of all its parts. 



So eeita» it 1% that the reality of mxaai akhgs^ 
tiooy or the distinction between virtae and vice, is 
not. the creature of power, that were ire to make 
the. meet absurd of all BU{^pQsitioi)s» riz. that there 
is no Intidligent Author of the uniferse, eren then 
a dktinotion between right and wrongs and cons^ 
quent oUigation would still remain. Without uives* 
Ijgating.our orijgii^ we are found to be in a situatioi^ 
in whichf by punmo^ certain courses^ we may con- 
tribute much both to the happiness of oiffselres and 
others; and that, by following an opposite course^ 
we can render both oursdlves and them sufficiently 
wretched* Now, were the will of nop Supreme 
Being consulted, nor any future retribution antici- 
pated, I appeal to your uiiderstandin§^ whether it 
would pot be right for a man to live in such a mai>- 
ner, a? to render society regular and tranquil, and 
himself and others happy, rather than to for^ such 
<iiwpoBitions and habits, as would produce miseiy in 
his own breast, and diffuse it amoiig those around 
him ? I would ask further, whether such a person, 
perceiying one course to be right, and another to be 
wrong, would not be under obligation to adopt the 
one and avoid the other? — ^whether this obligation 
would not be fastened upon him in erery connexion, 
which he m%ht form, and in eyery stage of life? 
Some actions and feelings are btrinsically, or inde- 
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{lendently of comequences, wrai^. Otheii are ib 
like itaadner right No cireuuurtances can makft 
malignity right, nor benevdence wrcif^* No cana^ 
qilences em reaier it fit^ that two oppoaita moral 
characters should, on the whde, be treated ilike. 
No Biipposed utility can render it r^ht fbr amooettoa 
to be oppressed, or crimes rewarded. 
' ' Whaterer it is impoedfble to conceive not to 
exist, k said to exist necessarily. On this priacipfo 
we prore, that a distinction in moral actiensis necei^ 
sary, and therefore immutsMe. For, you cm no 
more conceive the annihilstion of this distinctioOi 
thad the nonexistence of space or duraticm. But, 
when, in addition to this abstract view of the subject, 
we find a Being, in whom moral perfecticm is actu- 
ally exhibited ; — a Being, in whom the principles of 
' virtue are, so to speak, embodied ; when this Being 
bursts upon our astonkhed sight, not ody as a pat- 
tern for our imitation, but as a judge, to decide oa 
our character and destiny, the moral edifice afisumes 
a new appearance; it exhibits not only solidity and 
proportion, but sfdendoiir and awfid sublimity. 

Dei^ acknowledges the eternal distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, by making it the basis of 
hk own administration. His throne is established in 
nghteotisness. He proposes it to all created intelli- 

14 
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g^nees, as the criterion, by which thetr characters 
Me to he estimated, and his own treatment of theia 
to be regulated. 

I am not insensible, that the obligations of yirtue 
haye, bj some, be^n resolred into an affair of expe* 
di^nce Of utility ; — and that whatever is useful, has 
been pronounced, as therefore right 

The nature of yirtue is doubtless the same in 
all beings, who possess it. It would follow, then, 
fix>m the principle just mentioned, that the Almigh- 
ty, and all creatures, so far as they imitate his moral 
rectitude, hesitate at no means, by which a result, 
finally adyantageous can be accpmplished. It is 
/eadfly a^nowledged, that the greatest happiness of 
the uniyerse, which can be effected consistently 
with justice to each individual, and the unchangeable 
rides of truth and' goodness, is a motive to action, 
thm which, so far as we are able to judge, nothing 
can be more worthy of the Supreme Being. But, 
that such an object should be pursued independent- 
ly of these Hmitations; or, that moral rectitude 
should have no other basis than general utility, is a 
position, which surely ought not to be readily adopt- 
ed* Such principles in morality would introduce 
universal uncertamty and distrust No confidence 
could, on this ground, be placed in the promise of 
any being whatever; as any government, whether 
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human or divine would be justified in deceiving^ nay, 
wolid be morally bound fo deceive, when greater 
utility might be thereby promoted. And beings of 
ienl^ged views may see that to be useful, which 
other beings do not. Therefore, my not seeing, that 
a deception practised on me would be useful on the 
whole, does not prove that it would not, and conse* 
quently that it may not happen. 

But even were it allowed, that all the moral 
perfections of God are absorbed in his regard to 
utility, we should still utterly deny, that creatures 
with powers so limited, and understanding so darkp 
ened as ours, should be able from this principle, to 
infer their duty, or deduce any thin^ resemUing a 
correct se|*ies of moral actions. ^ Even men of the 
'^soundest and most penetrating understanding,'' says 
an elegant Metaphysician, " might frequently be led 
** to the perpetration of enormities, if they had no 
" other light to guide them, but what they, derived 
** from their own uncertain anticipations of futurity^ 
** And when we consider how small the ninnber of 
^' such men is, in Comparison of those, whose judg- 
•* ments are perverted by the pn^udices of education^ 
" or their own selfish passions^ it is easy to see what 
" a stene of anarchy the world would become.'* 

There is, indeed^ something palpably absurd iij 
the very thought of our beii^ called upo% many 
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timea perhaps m tne coune of a iifigle ds^, to dfe^ 
' tide upoo the interestB of the anhrene ;--«to Aatn^ 
mine whether it wilt be most condiieira to tfa» 
happiness of all ordem of ben^ who now mrdst^ at 
may eut hereafter^ that we should ofaserte oar 
promises or violate them^(-^hat we shoidd ittdalge 
our passions or restrain them. Our Creator has 
not placed us under the necessity of edterini^ intfr 
tech hopeless fialcidlBLtions. He has rendecied as 
capable of perceiving, that fraud, cmehf, oppraa* 
Slop, and impiety, are essentially wroi^; and that 
the opposite qualities are, independently of conse^ 
quences, entitled to the approbation and eager pnv 
Suit of all rational beings. 

We are not, as has been bdieved by most pagans, 
whether ancient or modem, scintilations, dtmok' off 
from the mass of Infinite Intelligence, hereafter to 
be reabsorbed, and thus to lose our individual exist- 
ence. We exist as individuals. And though we sob- 
tain, indeed, the most important relation to other be- 
ings, virtue and vice, reward and punishment mwt still 
be personal. We can never be identified with the 
universe, as the falling drops of rain ard absorbed 
in the oeean. 

The great principles of rectitude^ so dee|fy in- 
scribed on the human understanding, — so universall j 
acknowledged to be just, however practicallj disre- 
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moral goifBrmmtj to which all intell^Qiit beii^ 
0WB aubjactioii* ^ This law,** it has been obserred, 
^ IB not the craalwe of w^ hot necessary ajMl im» 
^ mutaUe ; not local or ten^rarj, but of ^qual ex* 
^ tent and antiqoity widt the divine mind; not de- 
•^ pendant on power, but the guide of all power." 
It is, Adeed, that same law, which Jesus Christ 
enme into the world to magnifjf and to make han^ 
oMraMs. 

The wortl^ young gentlemen, not only of your 
eharwtefs, but of your existence, depends on your 
attention to this htw. No possible reyerses of con- 
dkiouf-^^no transotions, whether in the p^esent^or any 
future state, can render you dishonourable, if you 
are sincerely attached to it. Nor, whfle negligent 
of it, can {H^sent affluence, or success, or popularity 
make you truly respectable, nor loi^ esteemed sa 
Bylctrmg and regarding this, wiU be formed that 
virtue of character, which will endure through 
height and depth. Not tike those sickly plants, 
which can flourish only, while there i^ nothing to 
annoy them, it resembles the oak, which braves the 
tempest <m the mountain's top 

Permit me, on this occasicm, to impress on your 
minds, the universaiity of this law. It is binding on 
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a man, not becaiiw he occofMes a cooBpicuoiis place 
in socielj^ — not because he has chosen one profes- 
sion rather than another, — nor because he has lived 
in the world sixty years, rather than sixteen z it m 
binding upon him because he is a rational being. It 
IB binding on jfoti, because you are sucL Neither 
can Bxxy change in your circumstances exen^t you 
from its obligations. It consents to no compromise. 
It yields nothing to the selfishness or the passicms of 
men. Do not imagine, therefore, that in conse* 
quence of forming new connexions, or of meeting 
new <>ccurrences, the rules of vurtue will be either an- 
nihilnted or altered. Whatever may be the opinion 
of others, do not readfly acknowledge that as in- 
nocent, which you have been in the habit of con- 
templating, as base or vicious. 

It will now, be in your power to make more ap- 
parent than heretofwe, the side, which you take in 
the great conflict between virtue and vice ; — between 
regularity and misrule : and you will, I confidently 
hope, use whatever influence you may acquire, not 
orij to suppress the grosser vices, but to honour and 
support religious institutions, and to render efiectual 
every ordinance of man, which has for its object to 
give permanence, ornament, and perfection to the 
social state. That you may be stimulated to attach 
yourselves to the side of order, good morals, and 
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piety, contemplate the nature of vice. " It is,'* sayi 
an author already referred to, ** the oiJy real object 
^ of censure and blame, and the source of all evils. 
^ Other evils, such as diseases, poverty, losses^ and 
^ calumny, affect only what is external j but they need 
^ not disturb our minds^ or do the least injury to what. 
^ is truly ourselves. But vice pierces, and wounds^ 
^ and lays waste ourselves* It hurts not merely the 
^ hody^ the reputation^ or the^rftme, but the man ; 
^ and plants anguish^ uproar^ and death in the soul it^ 
f^ self. Other evils may, in the end, prove benefits 
^ to us, but this is eternally, and unchangeably evil ; 
** the bane of every heart, into which it enters : 
^^ the ruin of all, who do not in time rescue them- 
^ selves from- its dominion; and the sting and misery 
^ in whatever else afflicts us. 

** 'Tis impossible to conceive what it is to set up 
** our own wills against reason and the divine will,— • 
« to violate the order of the world, and depart from 
** that law, which governs all thii^, and by which 
« the Deity acts. There is no object in nature so 
^ jcnonstrous, as a reasonable being defiled with guilt, 
" living in contradiction to the remonstrances of his 
** understanding, trampling on the authority of God, 
^ and opposing himself to the obligations of truth 
** and righteousness." 

To repress this disorder, to reclaim the guilty 
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wandferingb bf men, to reconcile thaih to the {HriiMSi- 
l^es of eternftl justice, and to unite b one yaflt com* 
munity all virtuous bdbgdi whether of human or ao« 
gdic natute, is the great object of the christian rdi^ 
gion. R hath phased the Father^ that in Christ att 
JklMss should dwettj and by him to recondh edlWngt 
mto kim$elf^v>hether thsybe things insarthjorthingsin 
heavmu Unite jour interests to those of this hdnoora^ 
fale and tast fraternity. Unless you possess the spirit 
of dhristianity, that principle of aipral Ufe, by whidi 
this community is ammatedy you are, this day, goic^ 
unshielded into a world, which is unfriendly to rirtuet 
Without the spirit of Christianity, you are now em^ 
barking on the ocean of life, without a Ime, or charts 
or compass;— «i ocean, where you are liable to be 
allured by Sirens, or agitated by boisterous winds. 
But, possessing this, you shall pass, b safety the en- 
chanted shores, and sunrire overy storm, cheered 
and directed by the star of Bethlehem. 

Of the class, which, three years ago, I addressed, 
on an occasicm similar to the present, part of whom 
participate the honours and exercises of this day, 
two,'* alas, will return no more. The fresh earth on 
their grayes has now been moistened by the tears of 
friendship. Nothing remains for me, but to suggest 
to you that rational and pious use, to which, erents 
* George Freeman and William Pilsburyv 
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of this nature oi^t to be improved. Let me not 
be accused of throwing a ^oom on the cheerful as- 
pect of this day, by reminding you that you are 
BK>rtaL Thk is forced^ upon your recollection, leas 
by any r^Barks of mine, than by the Proyidence of 
God, and by the anmversary itself We wish you, 
indeed, if such be your Creator's good pleasure, 
many years of joyous j^osperity. But even one is 
more than we can promise you; so is a month, 
when we reflectjg^t, of those, who immediately 
preceded you, one* almost literally descended from 
this stage to the grave I Whatever daims reli- 
gion has upon you, they are imperious, and demand 
to be imn^ediately satisfied. 

^^ To man^s false optics , (from his foUy^ false,) 
Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
jknd seems to creep, decrepit with his age ; 
Behold Aim, when fiwPd hy ! What then is seen, 
But his broad pinions, swifter than the winds ? 
And all n^ankind, in contradiction strong, 
Rneftd, aghast, cry oat on his career." 

* James Cargtl. 
15 



ADDRESS, 

DEUTERED A^THE COMBIENGEMENT IN 1816. 

Ywng Gentlemen, 

Iv these remarks^ whkb arid doubtless^ the last, 
TD wfakh it wffl erer be m loy ptww td addrew 
fooj I should barcDjr be exeined, trere my object 
aiif other, than your uttproyemeixt, eith^ nioral or 
intellectudL Hiunsoi powers are gireft Jitst to be 
edthrftted, and then tabe used for the great purpose 
of ind&ridual and pdblic haippine^ la parsing the 
former ot these elijeets, yon hare already made 
Borne adrancemeBl ; while the latter has scarcely yet 
been presented to you. in its fidl dbneDsioBs. Id 
regard to both, it is^ important to possess a know- 
ledge of the human mmd^— ^an acquaintance with 
intellectiial phiIos6phy. To operate successfully on 
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matter, the qualities of matter must be known. 
For a similar reason, if we are endearonriDg to 
strengthen, pdish, and direct the mind, in relatioof 
either to ourselves or others, it m necessary to be 
acquainted with its nature and powers, and with 
the manner, m which application is to be made to 
it, in order to effisct the change or improTMnent 
desired. 

No man studies, or adopts a course of mt<^c« 
tual discipline with so much certainty of adyantage^ 
as he, who knows most of mind in general, and the 
particular structure of his awn. 

But my object, at present, is not so much to 
31u6trate and enforce this idea, as to show the value 
of intdlecttud jMlasophy to persons in public life« 
By'puUic life, Tmean the i^onditionof erhryman, 
who has extensiye influeiice on the morals or opio* 
ioius, the pursuits 6r happiness, of nfany around lunw 
This influence, which one penon has over the 
character and situation of others, id chjisfly ^ecti» 
ed throi^h the medium of mind ; it is an influence 
on their partidities, their Itr^rsions, their dettamn 
nations ' and habits. I^ therefore, men woul4 efiect 
much good in society, they niuot;be weH acquainted 
with this medium* So far is it from being true, 
either that researches of this kind are fitted oidy fer 
the recluse; or that the philosophy of mind is un* 
connected with the business and purposes of life. 
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There is flo ymH iofonned fMfBen, I believi^ 
•who i& not donyinbed, that much is done io jouti^ 
towards formiDg a permanent character' in sufaBo* 
^ent . ji^ars. The direction, which the mind early 
receives, may be either auspicious or uniiurtiihatei 
as it respects future intellectual progress* The 
^{KfessioQs communicated, and the associations of 
ideas, which are ibnbed,will hayeno less influence 
.either to improre or corrupt the moral ohar^cten 
A knowledge of the < human mind is^ thereforOf 
of .primary importance in all, who.gnidis the litera* 
ry inquiries of youth, or who superintend their early 
impressions and moral principles. 

As to mtelfecttt^l progress^ there . are . certain 
truths, which the mind mooe joeadily receires, than 
others; and, by the aid of which these others are 
.more easily comprehciioded .end jrejtainedv A knoMt- 
^led^ of the hiunan mind. ^iU show what .truths 
JbeljEH^ to each of the^e clasps; and what relations 
diief wt propositions, and different sciences have to 
eaeh othen Th^tithfi order) in, which truths are 
pree^ted to ; the ^nMpd,. is of. material importance^ 
wiU ' ajf^pear, if we cpnsiAer. the ia^jto^ility of 
reading sciences, without a previous knowledge 
of words, syllables, and letters ;— o? of iniderstwd' 
lag the higher branches of mat^eBi^tk^ £or him^ 
who^hns not; been taught the elements of geometry. 
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The airal|;»«Mit of fffopontioM 
know, iiiiDt a matl» of imswttj^ Thon» wlmk 
pracede, are Uid dowa u the i toMi a£ a pamittenlt 
en which joa coiiimod]0Ddy wunh forwatd to od^ 
fMi in advaooe* 

The eaiM mtdipd of prooeodo^t i^ raf uiske 41 

teachk^t not only ermrjr braMh of natural wieii0% 
Imi the priDoiple^ of othks* and die dedsriiiM of 
christiaoity. All these an addieised to ow reaadft 
SHiey are to be reoeired en endeocer AaA those 
prnpofikionsy eft eadii of theee eebjeetB, wnglktSt^t to 
be taught) which will most faoXtaie the* ateodw> 
tion of otheni. 

Bat fbffther, it ie neceasary, that titrth be so pre^ 
aentedy m not oidy to be readfly mdentood^ birt in 
such manner if possible, as to eaoite no proftadic^. 
'TherefiNTOi it ought net to be ezhihited ineoimez* 
ion with any thing low^ extrari^attt, and disgusting; 
nor oiren, if it may^be aToided» with any other. tnitl% 
against whidi strong {Mrejudfees are knawn to cadst 
AgreeaUy to tins, it is asserted fay an aitftor,*w«M 
katmn to you, to be ^ene of the most easartkl 
i^objecta of education^ by watching <xnf the ioi^ 
^ prossiens, which the mind leceiws in ^avly M£s^ 
^ to seeure it i^^atnst the inftuence of pret^ing 
^ert*ors; ^and,' as far as poanUe, to ei^age its pre* 
«< possessions on the side of truth." Now» the a€^ 
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Mmpy^m^at #f Hm object may be expeeted just 
ift proportiOBf as the human land k aMlysedi aad 
its diffeM&t povrerB, eapecialty its priocii^ of amoi 
iiaiioii, diitinetly kiKMini, 

Besides, religioo, or what is stiietly speakiogk 
t^nbmiaated mwal charaeter, is, by no aseaos, made 
ap of Bitrile^ual assist to certain prepoaitions. A 
inan ean no mor^ be rdl^ioos, than he can be amia^ 
ble, ohhgmgf or cratpefsienate^^iaeri^ by, the Ibree 
«f his mderstandBig. Rel^ien reqiares, that the 
mdii thci^EbctioDSi and ioMgiiiation sboidd bafaitnally 
obey the dictates <tf this presiding power. A know^* 
ledge of these faculties is, therefore, necessavy not 
UmSw the moral or the rdigious instrtictetvthan for 
Ihom^ who«u}^ to literary reseaAsh, or direct the 
sdent^ inquiries of youth. 

•Aceordicg to the defitdtiOQ I have giv«n» few 
d^sonqptiens of men can be said to act in a capacity 
more ptsA^ rthan fegidbtors ^-^hose, who form the 
censtitutioo^ or the sabsbqnent laws of a state. By 
tibese will be aflfected, in a greater or less degree^ 
the safety, property, and morals of all the indiridnale 
in a commmuty* Slime fiurms of government, and 
^€lme pditic^ institoticHis are better for secnsiiig 
faa^^mess, peace, and virtue, thto others* Now, it 
is obirious, that all ferms of govemmeiit and eiyil es« 
tablishments are intended to operate i^ponayindr-^' 
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to influence and control the conduct of intdKget^ 
agente. It k necessary, therefore, that they, wb© 
frame them, shoiM be acquainted with the prkM^ 
^8 d[ mind* In forming ciyfl establishment^ a 
knowl^e <^ inteUectual philosophy is the more 
neeetfstfry, as there is a defect in experietjce. The 
physiolo^t, taoght by a series of well conducted . 
exp^riraentsy^ may be perfectly confident, what w3l 
he^^he result of c<ertain compositions. But, if Hi 
•K^riments bare been heedlessly made:^*H3r if be 
is doubtful, whether his present ingredients are thi^ 
same, or mited m the same proporti<ms, 2ft on for- 
mer occa^ifHiB, the result w% be wholly undertain. 
This kind of uncertainty will attend every expert 
m<rat, in the result of which hunum choice is imjtfi^ 
and will be increased in proporticm to the nimAer of 
minds, on which such result is dependii[)g. Now, no 
two nations, were ever found, in character acMl cir^ 
cumstances perfectly* alike* And, therefore, though 
experience must be of vast impcirtance to the states- 
man, there is always uncertainty inarguiug^frbm the 
ecmdition of one nation to that of another. Hence 
a knowledge of intellectual philosophy is necessai^ 
to enable him to estimate the difference, as to result, 
which will be prodircedby this dMerenqe of cir^^ 
cumstances. 

There are other views of the subject, which 
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win lead to.tk^ same opinioD as to the cMoeiD* 
ion between legislation and a knowledge of the bu- 
man mind. It is the object of erery enlightened 
statesaian to make it the interest of each to pursua 
that coarse, which will advance the public interest: 
Now, aqi punishment is an evil, designed to couih 
terbalance the supposed advantage of doing wrongs 
the klea of pimkhment ought to be intimately coiik 
loected with that of crime. And the more cleariijr 
this connexicm is seen, the less frequently will Qocur^ 
either crimes or punishments. > 

That, civil estabMshments shoidd be adapted to 
the nature. of man, is necessary alike to their, utility 
and duration. When a government is built on i^o-" 
ranee, prejudice, or the interest of a few, as sowi as 
the people areenlightened, there will be a revolution. 
But if < accommodated to the nature and powers of 
man, and founded on the. broad principles of jiffitice^ 
it will be the more stable, as light increases. 

Nearly the. same observations will apply to all 
henevdent and moral institutions. As these are in- 
tended to operate upon mind, they must have their 
foundation in a knowledge of itp priiiciples.. 

.Besides, to the character of an able statesman, 
it is obvious, that the power bo^h of speaking and 
writing is necessary. This power implies not only 
16 
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the poflsesnon d a cvltirtttod mindy int kotmleigm 
rfmiod ingeoeraL 

The same kwywledge b reqiMite to a right eaii- 
Bate of eridmnce^ nrfaetlier exhibited before deiiber-' 
ative aasembliesy or used io judiciaiy triab; whether 
rdating to historical fectt, or the oommop inter** 
course of lifor 

In fine, the passemtm of inteUects is that, by 
which men are chiefly distn^guished from brate smi- 
mab ; and to the edtoHMriibtt of diese powers we 
owe the whole diflemoe between the sarage and 
the eiTil state. From mind originates adraaceinent 
in knowledge, improrement in arts, the blessii^ of 
goremment, and all national changes, vdiether for 
the better or worse« it is, indeed, the vast machine, 
by which the greatest events of the unirerae are 
brought into existence* If so, it oiq[ht to be well 
mderstood, that its powers may roceiire a smtable 
direction* 

Nor should it be fin^tten, that for prosecuting 
studies of this kind^ all men hare peculiar fiMsiiitiefl» 
To acquire knowledge in varioos branches of natunt 
science, expensive {Reparations are requkite* Tlmy 
can be pun^ued only at partieidar places, or at c^- 
tain deasons* For the studf of mind^ you need not, 
Kke the astronomer, erect an observatofy ; nor, with 
the chemist, repair to the furnace, or provide re- 
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tortSf and terts, and aolrants; nor with the botanist, 
need you coUect the regetation of every climate^ 
The whole af^paratiu and eiifagect of examnfittoQ 
aane cd^ained wkhin yoursdves. The process k> 
for eTer gos^ on. Whererer there k thoii^t and 
Tolitiony there is interestii^ matter for kitellectuiJ 
research. 

Yon may ask in this plaee^ whether^ by becom- 
ing well versed in the philosophy of mind, a person 
does not acquire a dangerous power ;*--«nd whethei^ 
if Feneion, Pascal, Bacon, Locke, Addison and Btuj^e 
employed their powers, whether of reasoning or 
eloquence, with mtention to enhghtmi and amend 
their species, others may not, through the same me- 
dium, assail the mcHrds, and cwrapt the heart*-^ 
Unquestionably they may. And so may strei^h and 
soundness of body be employed for purposes of 
yiidenoe and ttoror. Still neither impotence nor 
diseases are objects of desire. 

An mdarged acquaintsusce with human powers, 
or even, the possession qi them, is dbagerous, when 
direoted by no. moral princifde. Without this, it 
were better to be way thii^, than a rational being. 
Four intellectual powers, let me remind you^ will 
survive the most durable objects of the material 
universe. They will not, like these, wax old, or be 
impaired by time ; nay, the revolutions of eternity 
will but add to their vigour and comprehension. 
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There w9l lie a dearmw of peroeptiooy corres* 
poDdingwidi their enlaigenent Your rektioDto 
God, the nature of hdoan oUigm&iiv and the j 
OMe between rirtue and viee, wifl be subjects 
ther of ttiTegtig^aon.nor caTO. The firirads of Tirtne 
w31 then experience that peace and ororflowing joj, 
whidi arise from an intimate and near view of its 
ofaligatian and good deeert, and of Hie ondiaii^aUe 
apfNTobation of its author. The conflicty on the otb<^ 
^r side, which is now maintained in yicioes men,' 
between reason and inclination, will then become 
iirtolerable; when reason shall hare accpured in^ 
mortal strangth, and vice unchangeable donumon. 

There are two courses, young gentlem^ both 
as it respects intellectual and moral attainments, 
now presented to jour choioe ; and in regard to 
which, I pray God, you may feel no hesitation* - 
. A9to the powen of intdket^ fay n^^ting ibem, 
or by engaging in pursuits, in which they hare little 
exercise, you may, and that, perhaps, with more 
rapidity, than you imagine, erase from the memoiy, 
whatever valuable. impressbii it has received, during 
that coarse of education, which is now at a lelose* — 
You may, on the other hand, consider your pres^it 
acquirements, oidy as an encouraging commencemMit 
of a studious life. ^ I have always believed^'' aays 
the author of letters attributed to Ganganelli, ^ that 
^ the honour of possessing an immortal sod, was the 
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i^ greatest. poBsible g^oty*'^ If yov view the matter 

in the aame K^t, and emsider mind^ as an imtalui^ 

Ue: deposit, fitur: the presenratbn and use. of which 

you are aocountable ;— ^ wifeh systematinl assiduifj 

you make it morench, and solid, and brittiaDt, at.the 

jond of every jear^ tlmn it was at the faegiaaing ;-«-df 

ypu £(«n an increasing attachment to bodes and to 

Iit4»9afy men^ the time may arrive, and certainly will 

arrive, if life be |irdk)nged, when you. will iook hadk 

Oil yew present acquisitions, as you now. reflect on 

the first elem^its of educatipa * 

As to moral aUmnments^ the two courses are 
equally diifer^it I consider, that this day, there is 
formed a crisis in your life msd character. From 
this time you may peirert every acquirement and 
every talent, using both to propagate error, andjo 
bear down truth, order, and correct manners. Or, 
on die contrary, you may now resolve to use what- 
ever powers you have, or whatever influence you 
may acquire,* to discountenance ignorant dehision, 
fisdse principles, profl^ate habits, and impiety, and 
to promote good leanung, whatever tends to the 
stabilky and improvement of society, or to secure 
the immortal interests of man. But, on the present 
occasion, let me urge you to look, not exclusively 
either to respectalMlity of character, or services, 
which society may claim from you. If mind is im- 
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peiiahaUe, you have a penooal interest at stake, of 
greater value^ than the limited hapjnness of comnm* 
nities or nations. Christiamty opens to you abound* 
less prospect It coincides with enl^htenedi uo- 
faiassed reascxi, both as to its commands and prohibi- 
tions. In this religioB, you urill find a friend most 
constant and powerfol, or an enemy^ bold, active, and 
unrelentiiigi It neither professes, nor t<derates neu- 
trality. It now offers you its clear light and itr rich 
ciMisolations. May your improvement of the one, 
ensure to you the unlimited possession of the other. 



ADDRESS, 



DEUTERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1B17. 



Young Gentlemen^ 

Should the present address contain little more^ 
than remarks, which hare been frequendjr made to 
you, during the time of jour connexion with coll^e^ 
I mB.y still, perhaps, be permitted to hope, that the 
occasion will impart to them a peculiar interest 
Instead of giving you a system of rules and counsels, 
which, did the time permit, n^ht seem not unsuitable 
to the present crisis, i shall limit myself to a Teiy 
few particulars, relatire to intellectual improve- 
ment, social intercourse, and your duties as citizens 
md Christianik 

Without denying what the analogy of nature 
abundantly su^ests ; viz. that powers of mind are 
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unecpiall J bestowed on men, it k important to ob-* 
seire, that tbe principal diffiBmoe id the siicoeas 
of thote, who wgage in pursuit of knowledge, may 
be traced to that direraityy in which they posieasi 
the powen of aOtnlUm and perwoeronee. 

Men of (Nrdbaiy miodsi when their attention ia 
strongly attracted to a particidar object, are known 
to acquire knowledge with a rafMdity, of which they 
were preYioualy thought incapable. If a mania 
called to defend a fayourite opinion in thedogy, bm* 
rality, or pditics, he frequently displays unexpected 
acumen, address, and dexteiity. The reason is ob- 
Tious. His feelings are roused Far from findii^ 
it laborious to fix his thoughts on the subject, he 
perceiyes, that they fly to it, as if by enchantment* 
Its shape, so to speak, its constituent parts, its ra- 
rious relatmns are all .minutely discened. Let tbe 
mind be as seeui^ly f astaned to aoy other subject, 
and sinular will be the result An. accurate know* 
ledge of it will be rapidly .acquired. Nor is sud^ 
a c<mmiand of our thoii^hts less necessary to the ret^ 
f otWng, than to the aequisiHfm o[ knowledge. 

That the power of attention is not exdusiyel^ 
the gift of nature, appears by the case now suppos- 
ed. In this instance it is the result of casualty. . But 
a powelr,6o imixxrtant, must not be submitted to the 
caprices of such a guide. To every person, who is 
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either cultiyataig Ha mind, or usii^ it for the ad- 
Tftatage of otliers, it becomea a great desideratum 
to have his thoughts at his own command; that is, 
subject tQ his own dioice and direction. 

If a yom^ man at the tkhie of leaving the jAaoe 
of his education^ has acquired not only a thirst for 
Imowledge, but a good command of his attention,---^ 
air abflity to fix his thpii^ts on whaterer subject if 
becomes his duty to inrestigate >— -this one acquisi* 
ticm is perhaps of greater value, than- all the ideas, 
which have been communicated to him od subjects 
of literattffe and science. For, he, who possesses 
the former, wiU not hog remain destitute <^ the 
tatter; being prepared to engc^, with entire ccmfi* 
denoe of success, in anjr literary or scienti^ pur# 
suit. 

On the contrary, when a person has formed hab* 
ib of inattention ;*--*wlMn his thoi^qghts cease to be 
under the contrd of his wii, and his chief labour is, 
ndt to invest^ate the subject ki hand, but to keep 
hb thoughts from deserting it,— *not to c^rge home 
en the enemy, but to prevent his recreant troops 
from flying,----no success can be anticipated, — no vic« 
tories can be won. 

Whenever the power of commanding the mind 
is thus lost, the tram of its ideas lies at the mercy 
17 
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ofcmuBl eirtiiiwtaiices; and even the ae^epart- 
of life diifers io wrihiog bcm a wakiog draamir 
Thk state of mental Hgotdeti-'-'AiB lateUectual 
desolatioti is a present jvidgiiient of Alm^tj God^ 
on suck as n^ct or abuse those rational powers, 
whieh he has graciously bestowedf~I am perfectif 
conrinced, young gentlemen^ that this lai^guage ia 
icaroely sufficient to re{N*e6ent the detrimeirt, wUck 
you must experience, should you, by the ill manage^ 
ment of your minds, suffer them to escape front 
your ccntrol. 

Should it be aJBked, how this power oi attentioa 
is to be acqiured, I answer, that some portion of it 
belongs to the human oonstitutimt Eyery persoiv 
who b^;ins a course of study, is able, in a greater or 
less degree, to regulate his own thoughts. The pdw-* 
er is, fherelbre^ not to be cretttBd^ but to be strength- 
ened and cherish^ And this is to be drntie by we, 
and exercise. All powers, whether of body or 
mind, are,' in this way, brought to their highest dtiU» 
of improTement The studies, which most exer* 
cise the powers of attention, ai^e, doubtless, peculiaiw 
ly calcidated to ilmgerate those powers. Matlm^ 
mattes and mittyhysics hare, in this view, distHK 
guiriied daims. Progress in either of these scien- 
ces so obrtoiksly depends on eittentioto, that ignorance 
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who wiU not be at pams to confine bit thoughts 

Bqt thou^ these studies are well calculated 

to procure for young men the. command of their 

^thoughts, thej are not indispensable to that end* winy 

«tudy, 0»y occupation^ or labour, which senres to fix 

the thoughts, serves to increase the power of com* 

mandii«them. 

The study of language, ia, in this, respect, entitled 
to. distinct notice. When it is considered, that words 
are s^;ns of things invisible, that is, of ideas ;r— thitt, of 
the vast variety of emotions and thoughts, which 
occur in the human mind, the ^greater part may be 
eo expressed by woids as to become intelligible to 
^hers t-^when it is further considered, that a couh 
iparison of different languages serves to prove, thfij, 
in d^rent ages, and distant nations, similar divbions 
fioi clasfiificationi have been made in the objects of 
human thought.; and that a resemblance has been 
inrngmed between corporeal and mental operaticms, 
insomuch, that the language of matter has become, 
in many instances, the language of mind ; — ^when it 
is further observed, that not oiJy the prc^ess of 
fisiod, but the form of civU government^ the state of 
the arts and civilization, in any country or period, 
may be aacertained with considerable accuracy, by 
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guage :~w1mi all thk ii perecivad, it wffl not aeesi 
easy to oterrate the ncmnoe of phSology, or to 
think too higUy of ill inftttenoe in discipUnBiK the 
mental powers.^ 

Next to oftetifjoii; I wodid lecomBoend peiM vex- 
ing ttufu^lry* 

It wiH be pardoned, perhaps, if I suggest a 
doubt, whether the highest degree of applicatioD, 
of which the mind is capaUe, without endangering 
health, has erer been ascertained by experiment, 
erea at eiir best pnblic seminaries. I am led to 
entertain this doidit, by reflecting on the inteBsft 
Study, to which many divines and scholars have wb^ 
ttiitted through the greater part of a long life ; and 
from bei^g, on the best authority, informed, ibst 
there is now practised in some of the Umversittes 
on the European continmt,.a d^pree of iodustsTv 
which to us seems almost incredible. 

It cannot easily be imagined, that there is any 
tiMg in the climate of America, more than in tliqlt 
ef England or Genaany, which renders study ^mfe* 
vowatiie to health or longevity. 

Shmid I be told of instances, in which, not oo^ 
health, but life, has been prematurdy sacrificed by 
itudiom men ; I answer, that these inirtanees, alkm^ 
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Afid, of tbeie fsWy it ii bdievad, thftt a Tfiiy snuill 
frc^rttOD are Ihe neoesiarjr effect of stndj. Tiio 
west tre prodiicod I7 tba want of dmt attention ie 
exercise and regimen, which is perfectly 
^ith habits of assiduous applksatioa 

Instead of reiterating tho@e exhortations to i 
tiy^ which may have become familiar to you, I will 
take the liberty of. using the woids of Lnrd Miaf% 
in whiehy a few years since» he addressed adass at 
Fort William CoU^e, that, like you, were leavii^ 
the idaoe of their education. ^Ply yoiu:^laboinr% and 
^Ufitrmt every other means of 8epoess» Above. aUy 
beware of a treadierouseonfidence^in the advanta^ 
of a suppose aipeniHaty of talents. These, uamfr 
pcnrted by industry wfll drop you midway ; or pen- 
haps you will not have started, when the dfligeet 
.travelfasr wfll have won the race. Be. a98ured, that, 
in study, appKeaiian is the first, the second, ^and Ams 
third' virtue; appUcaticm, not perjtaltmh not in ca* 
pricions fits, not with ebbs and* flows of ind(4enoe 
andexertioa Ardent indeed it must be; Imtunir 
form and unabating. Those amoM^ the Qceeian 
youth, who aspired at Olympic crowns, woidd, by 
no means, trust their hopes to the flaltering gifie of 
mature, however lavisUy.endew^; but .sought to 
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and ▼porous preparatiow for the oontatt^ 

It is not to be imagiaed, hovroTer, diet mdue- 
trj b raluable only mrelirfioo to litararjr and 8g»»- 
tifie pursuits. Though I hope, you will alwajs be 
stttdeDts, jou are not to be studantsesefttftosj^ Ao- 
tire duties there are, which, on your peril, you aiust 
not M^ect In reference to these, as w^ as oth- 
ers, assiduity is indispensaUe. WkaU^cr Mm hmd 
Jimdeth to da, do it with % might. 

That attention Bod persereranoe^ of which I 
h^ro been speaking, will doiibUess {Nnodme tha rnoielt 
&Toiurable effects, on your j9oiosr# ^i«M%»'ag, and 
en your decisions. By cultirati^g the |udgineot| 
and deciding deliberately, you obtain tire iasportent 
adyantages. Daciaions, thus foraie4 will, usually 
be found correct ; they will, therefore, be respected, 
both by others and yourselyes. In point of judg* 
ment, men are very likely to be estimated aeoerdiaf 
to real valueb ISs opinions, who is usually found 
to be in the right, will seldom be disregarded He 
will, therelore, have a degree of influence in society, 
to which a person of feeble judgment, of hasty dtec^^ 
sions, can have no claim* In addition to this, he wiK 
himself hare good confideooe in those • iotelleetual 
results, to which he arrires. No person shoiild, m 
^ed, reject good coim^el, nor treat contemptuously 
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the Qpiniras o£ other «Mia Biit he, who cwmt, i» 
the eyent, be mfely guided hy hia owtt judgmeik^ 
wifi he in peffpettiftl' apjMrehedsioa and doitbt He 
wiU always be m danger from the weakneflB or 
dishonesty of men. He eught^ therefore, to cmh 
tnct the sphese- of his action, and tins disiimrii 
his resjxmUbilily^r 

Neyer aspire at pbces or empli^mfihils, dispro^ 
portionate to yoor pownSi Iiet it be rather yow 
ambition to discharge, with alnlity, promptness, and 
idditfjihe duties of that station in whieh yoifare. 
Tbds, of itadi^ wiU enaUe ethem t6 judge, whether 
a toore debated offiee. img^t, with safety and ad? 
imaiMgej be tplaced in yomr hands. Be assured^ thai 
a lestkfls desire dT. elevation and aggcatidiseaient^ 
ia as ht^ tsonsistent with faappines^ as it is with 
duty. 

As to fair reputation^ it is, for various reason to 
be carefidlty cherished. No person of correet heU 
mgs ever was, or ever 'can. be indiierant to it. In 
itself desirable, it is thal^ without .which,, no eoosid* 
•rabfe good eanheeffiboted^ehher -for your friends 
or the public; Hi^; charaeter.for talents is not^ i» 
deed, witfaiD the vekch of all men. Bat what h 
fitr better, I mean reputatiim' for moral virtue, may 
alft:e^ be obtained by men of superior and ordinal 
ry powers. This honest report is that good fumn 
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wUefa SdomoD declares to be Utter than precious 
ointment. B«C tkwgh 70a shoold aasidooiiBlj cber« 
kh a bar character, be not grealif ahamed at ma- 
levolent slaader. Repntation (or eomct iDonI% 
if fairly gained and wdl tapported« cannot, m a mo* 
meat, be widierad. There is a bndinass and Tig* 
our attached to it If it beoda, far a short time, 
biAfore th^ faiast, it iritt soon resume its former erect 
attitude, inseosiUy extendiDg both ifei roots and 
its branches. 

Let your manneia be of such a kind, as-to coo- 
^iate esteem. A peieon is never innoGent in givhit 
ofibnce, wfhei^ without any sacrttce 6[ duty, trvth, 
er propriety, it migbt have been avoided. Con- 
sdotts, that an action is good, persons are sometimee 
regardless of the manner of perlwaung it, and aa 
to the impression, which it is likely to make on the 
minds of others. . As if it were possible for a man 
to be sincerely desirous of doing good, and at the 
same moment indJAmet, wfaedier good or evil 
should result from his actions i ^ 

l%e urbanity and caution, now meutkmed^ are 
perfectly conisteitf with dedsioa of character. 
Were it odierwise, they could never be matter of 
commendation. FW who woidd not prefer the oak 
with all its roii^ifaness, to the willow, from which 
AothiDg can iafely depend. * 
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If, uryour mtercoyrse #idi moiif you receive mju* 
riousitraatmeiit, ppudeDce^as weU as the principlM of 
cliristiamty, re^pdres, ti|at you neither overrate the 
mjitcy, nor vetiim it with seveiity. Whfle you are 
viewed as a atiffi^reri others will tds;e an interest in 
your favour. But, if y oi» take ample re v^ige, exag- 
gerate, or, blazon the offence, which you have re^ 
oeived, the public wfll ieel little compassion, but 
will suffer yoursdf and your adversary to settle the 
affair at your leisure. 

Whatever profession you m9if respectively pur« 
sue, you wifl not cease to be members of the state. 
As such you are bound to £eel for the public pros* 
perity, and to .cherish an ardent afifection f<»: that 
free constitution, under which we have the happi- 
ness to live. The diflfer^noe between a free and 
an absolute government, does not consist in this, that 
there is more restraint m the one, than in the other \ 
\m% in this rather, that, in the latter case, restraint is 
created by. hw and [daiysioal force^--^ the former, 
by reason and enlightened mmdity^ In proportion, 
therefeire, as you aid the interests c^sowid learning, 
virtuei md piety, you strengthen the (xdy foundi^ 
tion,. on which a republic can be suji^rted. 

But, youi^ gentlemen, you are.not<mly members 
of civil society, but of a christian nation. Some- 
thing, therefore, you well know, is at hazard, more 

18 
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raluable than your own tempocal ioterMlv w ereir 
than that of the Gommimity^ Whether yoe warn 
sedate or rolatile, pons or pro&oey om &oi is well 
establi8hed,-~d revelation hasbeen made bom the 
immutable GOD ; a revelation^ wbidit imdbr tbe 
sanction of eternal consequewesy reqtmresr every mm 
to be a Christian^ and every Christian more nearly 
to resemble his master : Because Qod hath appointed a 
daj/^ in the uchieh he wiU judge the woM in righteaue- 
nesSy by thcUmanj tohom he hoA ordained; whereof 
he haA given aewranee unto aU men^ in that he hatk 
raised him from the dead. This revelation, with all 
its features, whether of mildness or severity, I do 
most affectionately entreat you to receive^ revere, 
end obey; in the full persuaaoo^ that he was di* 
vinely inspired, who said, / count alt things but loss 
for the excellenejf of the knowUdge of Jesus Christy my 
Lord. 

Among the fascinating scenes of this day, it has 
not, I hope, escaped yoinr recollection, that one*" of 
those, who took part in the exercises of the last 
commencement, survived that occasion but a few 
months. The £Bttal disorder, it now appears, had, at 
that time, without exciting alarm, commenced the 
attack, which ended in victory. A conquest of the 
same kind must, when God pleases, be ob(aiaed 
* Dudley Notob. 
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erer us; Remember, that nothing in life is so in- 
teresting, or certain, as the close of it. Let your 
anticipatimis and purposes be of great extent and 
comprehensi(Mi. Let them reach to all the succies- 
sions of eternity : let them embrace all that is glo- 
rious in the christian salvation. 



ADDRESS, 



DEUVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1818. 



Young Gentlemen^ 

As power and obljgatioii are cwrelatiye terms, 
to know the measure of our duty, it is requisite to 
examine our abilities, and the extent, to which they 
may be brought into beneficent actioa Our obliga* 
tions are commensurate, not merely with our pow- 
ers, (whether physical or intellectual;) but with 
these incmuiexion with opportunities of exerting 
them for the promotion of virtue and human enjoy- 
ment 

It will not, therefore, be foreign to the present 
occasion, to contemplate the influence, which per- 
sons, liberally educated, have in society; and the 
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importaaoe, whidi k by cooseqiieiice attached to 
their characters. 

A large portion of thaie, who receire a collegial 
fdwcatioD, eater on what are denmninated the leanw 
ed professions. To estimate their importance in. 
societj, it is^ therefore^ necessary to oxisider the na- 
ture and influence of these professiont, together 
with the proportion and standing of those, who, 
m each of them, were previousljr instructed in some 
f»f our peUic seminaries. 

I well know, that there are those, to whom a 
college catalogue gires th^ only distinctioa There 
are others too, and those in no HKonsiderable number, 
whO| by a rigour of intellects, which no <»cura8tan^ 
ces can repress, and an ardour of ap[d]catioi^ which 
no difficulties can discourage, make anqple amends for 
the waqt of literary adrantages m early life, and 
justly daim the notice, confidence, and gratitude «f 
llie public 

^ This obvious fact notwithstanding, it is sCiy tme^ 
that the influence, exerted in the community, hf 
those, whose intdlectual habits were first formed 
iq Qur public institutions, has an intimate comicxion 
with individual happiness and national character. 

We begin with counsellors at law.*— In the laige 
number oi those, who, from the first settlemenit of 
New Eki^and, have arrived at eminence in tins proi> 
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ib9doii» iniagme die MiMxistei^ 
was consecrated to literature, and wko were pre* 
pured by piiUic edncatioD for prafessional studies; 
there wiU» dodbtkss, siiU reaiaiB charaetert of maeb 
distkictioD and great merit 

But, who does not peroeire the chasm of hSA» 
eon fsJbmtf implied in the aupposition^ which has 
now been made? 

Iii aU the aoMimentous diKusskms GtnoMnoDig the 
principles of goTemment, and the estaUishmtfeit of 
civil CQ0Stituti(Hi8, which the state of political sei* 
enoe, and the cendition of our iniant coontiy, have 
rendered numerous $— ia questioiis, retire to the 
greatest degree of freedom, eompattUe with estab- 
liE^ied snthority; or the least indiyidud restramt, 
<iiat is OQDsistent with public securit7>*Hb legiBlatiTe 
assemUies, where boundaries, provisicDSy and except 
tioQs, are nccessarilj attached to every act of legis- 
lation ;-^but especially, in expounding the kw, and 
aAninislermg puUie justice $ in maintudng ikie di^ 
aity 6£ civil tribunals, and securing confidence to 
^&mr dedoonst'^in aM these respects, how eiten* 
-nve and salutary has been the influence <^ the law 
professimi, and of that species of kw diaracters, to 
which we sflude I 

But these subjects, you pcarceive, comprehend 
*dl, that is implied in the cmi state* They rekte 
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tolife^propertj^andiiiorab; to erery things indeed^ 
for which man cooMnts to ralinquiBh the freedom of 
nature. There k no hxBaljf howerer obscure, — 
there k no member of the commum^, w)io8e hap* 
pinetB and safety are not dependant on the conatita* 
tieiv under which he liresi — the statute^ that are 
enacted, and the impartialit j and {^omptnesa,^ with 
which justice is administered 

Our dependence on the mMeal fr^hssian^ is 
too obvkNis and too sensibly felt, to require proo£ 
Wittle fraiHy, disease, and death, remaiB, the assld*- 
uous.and w^ informed physician can nerer cease. to 
occupy a conspicuous place in public estimatioa. 
The proportion of those, who hare not accomplish- 
ed the prescribed course of coUege studies, is, pot'- 
haps, somewhat greater in this profession, than in 
either of the other twa 

But| if the number of physicians publicly edu- 
cated were small, such has not been their iofliK 
dnce in. the medical fraternity :-^uch has not been 
their usefubess to the public. They have bem 
among the first to project and orgamze medical 
establishmeoto ; — ^to check empiricism and unprtn- 
cipted temerity j-^to encourage laborious fstudy ;-*- 
to bring into repute that candid, open, and ^i3o- 
sophical practice ; and that readine^ to admit into 
the healii^ art the happy discoreries df modern 
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wokmce ; which have rdsed tl^ medicai prcfisMiaCl' 
to its present high degree of respeetafaflitj. 

• Reckoning from the earliest periods in our hish 
tocy, the preadiew of rdigioo hare^ mik few ex^ 
ceptleiis, been educated at fJdUie kistitutioiis. This 
faa^ resiilted froim the learmng, judgaMXt^ and |Met)r^ 
for wUcb 80 many amor^ the renerated laUmrs of 
New JEkigland, whether of the^iolexgy w lasty^ re»^ 
derid ti^iimlres dislingiiished* The establBhlnent 
of Hairyafd'GdIege, at so eariy a period; when the 
country m general was a vast wiidemess f wUen 
wealth was almost uidmown; when dfti^rs were 
foreffer impending; and the tenwe of life pecidiarly 
tmH i etrinoea a generosity of spirit, inteltectual comr 
{MNsfaension, enlai^fefisent of yiews^ and boldness of 
design, which then* deeoendaots s^uld nerer con- 
template, without gratitude and admiratioa -Thek 
objeet wa» 1o hare a rtate, free, yirtuoos, esilight- 
^led^ and well goremed; — a churoh, exemplary 
and «taiigdical {'^-'-^ ministry, learned^ pitatf, and 
venerable. 

- For na^stfiy reasons, the infiuttce of a christian 
teacher depends much, under 6od^ on the sound- 
ness of his miod and tl^ solidity of. his knowledge. 
It will readily be peoeceiyed, that, he cannot, with- 
out ^^eat 'disadvantage, be umMsquaii^d with mjth 

jects intimately conneeted'. i^ith hb * professiixi. Biftt 

19 
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tile Bid)ject8, coonected with the <^rical proSrasioiv 
are numerous and of great extent 

The doty of man, it has been ah-eadj oh- 
senred, is commensmrate with his powers. These 
powers shoddy therefore, be well miderstood by 
those^ who would ui^ him to duty, by displaying 
his obligations. 

Thedinnelawistobeyindfeated; and offenders 
are to be shown, that the virtue, which ihetr Crea* 
tor demands, is precisely that, which corresponds 
with their rational nature, and k what eid%fatened 
reason condemns them for not possessiog. 

As christian teachers are set for the defence of 
the gospel, it is required of them dearly and fbrdi- 
Hy to exhibit the evidences of Christianity; tore- 
move objections, which may be urged agaoist it^ 
and to defend not only its precepts, but its prind^^ 
pies and declarations. Whether we consider ths 
antiquity of the sacred scriptur^s^ — ^the time, at 
which they were written,-^the ciJBtoms long dis* 
used, to which they refer, — ^the period^ which elaps- 
ed from the age of Moses to that of Christ,-^aDd 
the numerous chatages, which the wotid ' underwit 
duruig that period : — whether we oMisider the pe- 
culiarities of the nSatibn, from which they or^ated, 
and whose fortunes they describe,-— their style iemd 
toanner, influenced by a thousand ckoumstances. 
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vbidb no logger exist i*-^r whctther we coqsider, that 
Ae languages, in which they were ivritt^n, faaTe^for 
^K^Bny ages, fallen into disuse ;-*-we might rationally 
condiide, that something ipore than an ordinajry 
education would be requisite pghtly to understand 
and judiciously to apply them* 

But it will be more directly to our purpose, to 
&i ow attention,, for a moment,, on. the Influence, 
whidi well informed teachers of r^ljgion hare had 
on the literary and moral state of the cojaoimvtiity. 
They have been the hearty apd imiform. friends of 
learning, and of all institutions, which have, for their 
object, either the enlai^ment of the qind, or the 
melioration of moral habits. They have been pfr 
tem^velj active in the encouragement of common 
schools, by which some portion of knowledge has 
b^^n conveyed into every family, whether enjoying 
wealth, or suffermg poverty. They have never 
viewed, but with honest attachment, and warm in- 
teresty the establishment of seminaries of a more 
public nature, and deseed to cherish a mental dis« 
,cipline, more liberal and conqprehensive. 

By displaying the sanctions of religion, and en* 
ibrcipg its duties, they have brought God and a 
retribution to remembrance ; — ^kept alive, and, ren- 
dered active the moral sense ; imposed restraints 
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on human paMions; and thus contributed to the m^ 
f erests 6t rirtue and puUic order. 

In no countiy on earth, k the action of thM 
rast machine, called dril aocietj, maintsuned witb^ 
out enormous waste of moral principle* faitegri- 
tj^ truth, heneydence, and justice, are worn away 
bjr the revolutions, which are kepl^ up^ through its 
various parts* In what manner, do you imagine, 
that this waste is to be repaired? Whence is that 
stock of rirtoe to be supplied, whkfa is absolutely 
necessary to a prosperous state either <^ civil gorem- 
ment or social intercourse ? It is from the precepts, 
the discoveries, and sanctions of religion. It is from 
christian instruction, early and incessantly applied 
to the public mind ; by which conscience is rendeMd 
more alive, more active, and more imperious. This, 
even though the statesman be ignorant of it, is the 
celestial dew, that nourishes the vine and fig-tree, 
by which he is shaded. He, who brings home, 
to the bosoms of those around him, a livelier be- 
lief in religion, a more sensiUe conviction of the 
unchangeable diflferenoe between virtue and vice, 
together with their appropriate conse<|umces, i»a. 
benefactor to the government, under Which he 
lives, to every corporation, to every profession, woA 
to every member of the state. Had piety formpd 
no part of the character of our ancestors $«— had there 
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heea no rdi^ow iiBtrm^ers,* or, (what is vfcro^ 
had such instructers been hostile to knowledge, and 
g^oerally iodifferent to the duties of their profes* 
sioQ, I ask, whether our nation would have been 
what it now is ? Whether there woidd have been 
the same stabilitj in gorernment, or the same securi- 
ty to the people ; and whether, m that case, there, 
.would have been wanting the strongest ties, l^ 
winch society can be bound together. . 

Now, by bringing into one view the. three learn- 
ed professions, together with> the proportion and 
standkig of those, who, m each of them, were pre- 
fioudy nurtured in some of our coll^pal institutions, 
it will be easy to estimate, in general, the influence, 
which gentlemen publicly educated, have in society, 
and the importance, which is consequently attadbed 
to their characters. 

Should you find, in this representation, any. thing 
to etdte your vanity, it will, I hope, be efiectually 
allayed by a rational view of your dangers and obli- 
gations. As you are now comii^ forward lo, take 
. some part in life^ and to produce some degree of 
effect en the conditi<m and character of men, the 
sphferei of duty will be enlarged, and your defects, 
and errors, and vices, will be rendered the more 
public, and the more reprehensiUe. 
* Froni the remarks, which have been made, as 
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to the etbt^ wbicli cottegva have on pnUk mn^ 
mn an^ pablic happimfla, you cannot doubtt tliat 
eroiy enl^hteaed firieBd to his oountrji is a bknk 
to them. But on yoii» 'm conunoD with aU^ wJio^ m 
youth, have aojoyed similar advantages, they hav<^ 
peculiar dauns. It would be do uosuitaUe way ol 
satisfyiiD^ these claims, should you manilest a aeUled 
and wnfona attachment to literature, and habitual 
industry in the pursuit of it It wiU follow, olT coutm, 
that, by conversation and effort, so fiur as your influ- 
ence may extend, you give aid to all well directed 
endf avoiOB to improve science, diffiiie a literary 
taste, and to render our systems of public instructiw 
more comprehensive and more perfect. But, espe* 
^aally, let your deportment be such, as to do honour 
to the collegiate character. Make it evident,. that 
you have not obtained knowledge at the exp^ise erf 
correct principles and sober habits; and thus allay 
the fears of virtuous parents, lest the atmosphere 
qS a public seminary should communicate to their 
sons a moral contagion. 

I have said, that your character as schdars, re» 
quires you to cultivate and encourage a correct IxU 
^rary taste. There may be a more intimate cont 
nexion between this, and your influence on the 
morals and piety of those around you, than, is, at 
first, apprehended Every effort to promote reli* 
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gton, as well qb aH otteer purposes of betaerdeiiM, 
refceivies material dettiment, when connected wtfll 
what k gross, absurd, or extraragabt. Thfe style 
and manner, in which these purposes are proposed 
and urged, are, by no inean%. immaterial to fheir 
success. As the present is an era of great events^ 
it klScewise an era of strong feelings. These na^ 
turaily impel to corresponding expressions. Hence 
may arise a style, wOd and ii^ted ; a manner ctf 
speaking and writii^, which must eyer be ofibnstve 
to a correct scholar, and to every man* of nice dis- 
cernment Hence, too, may arise a morhid sensi^ 
bihty, that ii never satisfied with the modesty, 
purity, and simfdicity of natioi^. 

The great design of every person on earth 
should bte to do good. This is the object of God 
himself J and it is this, which rendens his character 
lovciy in the estimation of good beings; But, as 
he always pursues thk end, in a way of righteoui^ 
sesB and wisdom, he requires us to be no less con- 
scientious in the means used, than in the purpose to 
be accomplished; That good, which cannot be 
attained, without the violation of justice or charity, 
however it may, thh>ugh the vapours, which pui^ 
round omr intellectual visicMi, swell upon the sight, 
k not to be the object either of effort or desire : 
God does not require us to commit crimes, in ordet 
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to &tiKtate the operatioos of his proiid^iice. That 
the ark m^t be preserred from Tattbg, it was not 
iiBcessaiy, that Uzziah should commit sacrilege. 

The field of legitimate beneyolence was noTer 
more extensiye, ncHr more invitiiig, than it is at.pres- 
ant Never was there a period, which afforded a 
&irer opportmiity for exerting a beneficent influ- 
ence. In that comprehensiTe system of charitaUe 
effort, by which the {uresent day is so honom-ably 
distinguished; there is some place, in which every 
person may operate to' advantage, some sprii^, 
which he may set at liberty,«H9ome wheel, which 
he^may put in motion. If he cannot endow a hos- 
pital, or institute a professorship ; he may, at leasts 
instruct some child, ignorant, vicioiu, and forliHi^ in 
the first rudiments of knowledge, and the first prin- 
ciples of duty. 

When I consider the harmony, which prevails, 
and gains stretch in our own beloved country,-^ 
the pacific aspect of Europe, and that impulse of 
munificence, compassion, and piety, which seems to 
have been simultaneously felt in every part of chris^ 
tendom, and the essential tendency, which a know- 
ledge of the scriptures has to establish peace m 
earth and good mil towards men ; it is impossible not 
to cherish a confident hope, that a chai^ (or the 
better is soon to be effected, in the character and 
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OMiditkm o£ maD» . To a nimd^ that is ^bddeiied. hy' 
these prospects^ the sun seems tp shine with a mof& 
faen^inant and uniform radiance,^-r-tke elouds seem 
skirted /with colours of uncommon rickiess - and; 
beauty, — ^a deeper green rests on the face of mi^ 
tare ^\ and all. the powers of life are exhilaritted, as^ 
its: Uessii^ are multijdied* h^mdi^ tfw th&m 
skaU wms up the fir-tree ; imtead^of ih$ bri^r sIhM 
c^me up the myrtle-tree. The mountains and kSl$, 
shaU. break ybrth mto singii^ : ami all the ibteei of 
the field dudldap their hands. *.. ^ 

• J&at,» whether our. anticipati(»» are tooami^e 
or not, your duties, young gentlemen, are not donbt-*. 
ful. According to the sphere, in which. you. are 
l^aced, and the abilities bestowed on you, you are^ 
debtors to ^very man, whose .knowledge, moral 
feelings, or happiness, may be iofluenced by your en- 
deayours. Thiese obligations you w31 feel with pe- 
cuUar sen^b3ity, if conscious^ that, during your col- 
legiate life, you have received impressions, more 
yaluaUe than those, which are made on the intel- 
lects, and have enjoyed consolations, more rich than 
those» imparted even by the acquisiticm of know- 
ledge. 

But let your expectaticms of enjoyment, and your 
[Hirposes of usefulness, be formed with distinct re- 
ference to human frailty. Reminded, as I have 
20 
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been^ that the ioreKest flowers may blosaoiiii hot 
for the gra^e ;*" admookhedy as yoa are, bj the 
gradual decays of a fellow pupflyt whom disease prep- 
vents from partidpatiD^ the eurcises of this day^ 
we should both be crimmal, did we foi^et, ihat 
erery earthly hope imy be blasted, and erery hu- 
man purpose may be rendered rain, by the uncon- 
trollable decrees of infinite, but umearchable wis* 
dcoL 

. Young 6entlemenp--I can add nothii^, but to 
assure you, that, in departii^ from this semmaiy^ 
you carry with you, in no ordinary degree^ our con- 
fidence and our affisctioiL 

* The President's youogeBt sod, an interesting cbfld aged 
two yean, died Oct 19, 1817. 

t base f. Aoiimmk bere sUnded to, died Ded 16, 181S. 
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LECTURE. 

THE DANGERS OF A C0IXE6E LIFE, ANt> ITS SECURITY. 

I AM not solicitoufl, that the present should he 
termed a theologkal lecture. It will hare for its imr 
mediate object no individual doctrine of christiamty ; 
but that general regularity of life, which, as students 
in science and literature, and believers in revealed 
religion, you are bound to maintain. 

I shall, /fvf, enumerate some of the dangers of 
a cdlegial life : secondly^ con»der, in what way you 
may obtain the greatest security in the midst a£ 
them. 

Under the first division I observe, that one of 
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the dai^en, to which literary youth are exposed, 
arises from the opioioii, that the standard of morab 
is not, to all persons, the same, and that, in r^;ard 
to the students of a college, the laws of rerealed re- 
ligion are either repealed, or rendered more lemont 
That such a sentiment, if not avowed, is secretly 
entertained, appears from this circumstance, that 
practices, which, in other situations, are unirersalfy 
condemned, as immoral, are sometimes viewed bjr 
assodated literary yoong men^ with little, or no dis* 
pleasure. 

If such a sentiment is cherished by any, I fear 
indeed, that the error is inyinciUe. That want of 
thoi^ht, which gave rise to it, wfll probably render 
ineffectual any efforts of mme for its removaL It k 
doubtless true, that the esi^mal duties of a statesman 
arediflbrent from those df the soldiw;— 4hat the 
exteriial duties of the {Aysidan are different from 
those of the artificer: that is, the same meral prin^ 
ciple, pietjr to God, and benevolence to man, would 
fequire . diflferent actions - of persims, whose condi- 
ikm in life, were so various ; because ihe virtue and 
Itappbess €i the great mass may be moi^ effi^ually 
advanced by sedulous attention to their respective 
employraeafs. But persons in neither of the situa- 
tions mentioned, can be at liberty to lose sight : ^ 
these great objects* The artificer is as really bound- 
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to relieve a ne^hbour in distress^ as the phjnicmii to 
admisister cordials. And if the sddier has no ngbt 
to turn his arms agakurt the state, neither has tli^ 
politician- to concert plans for its ruin. The obliga« 
tions of yeracitj, justice, and tempenmce, are on all 
eiqimlly Iwiding. The statesman and the soldier 
^e not lesfr the creatures of Grod, than the artist or 
the cottager. They have the same origin, and the 
^me relaticxi to their Creator. The same dii^xMi* 
tions towards the Deity and* his creatures are re* 
quired of both. If the soul of one man is immmial, 
the soul 6f another is not less sa If there be a re- 
tribution, which reason ren^rs probable^ and rere^ 
Ifttton makes certaki, it must, in rdation to all mei^ 
proceed oir the same principles. 

These remarks,* which relate to persons in'4il^ 
ferent emplo3niients, are equally apfdicable to those, 
m raribus stages of life. Whenever we acquire 
9i»h inteUectoad powers, as render* us aoeoimta- 
ble, the obligations of mcMrality can neither be vio- 
lated nor neglected with impunity. If our oppoi^ 
tbnities^ for mental cultivation be somewhat more 
iavouraUe, than those of others, our relations and 
GcNnsequent duties may be better known, and all 
immorality is the more irrational, criminal, and dan«« 
gerous. • There is the same standard of morality to 
the rustic youth, inured to manual labour, and to the 



jomg g«ld#ttaii» whow better lortune it optraig; 
to fatmtbe tiMSores of science and lit^ratiore; wikh 
1km diflferencei thrt the oUigetiras €£ monlitj art 
aore eaealj, and more aoeuratdy kiiomif « one case, 
thao in 4he othec* 

It nmjr. be added, that otUegial pnrMtti pte m 
•aanraoM of long life : ao that,' if it be, in genenJ^ 
a matter of prudence, to look beyond the naMrow liii^ 
ita of our earthly existence, and to cMsuder the eUnt^ 
nal conBequeiKea of virtue andvioe, such sffiitidqMk 
tiom imperiously demand a place among' those varied 
employments, which ooeopy your time. While yeu 
have the hMour to be radked with the inteUigettl 
and immortal part of the universe, and while yot 
recollect, that no revdutions of years or ages witt 
be dble to extii^ruigh that intellectual BpaA^ which 
the Creator has placed within yon, do not foi^t, 
ihat this spark will somi kindle into the dear and 
resfdendent glow of the seraph, or into those flames 
of hatred, and malice, and rage, that wffl* etemallf 
torment the reprobate. 

Another drager, io which students m a puhKe 
seminary are exposed, arises from the WMit of firmf^ 
ness, iodependeDce, and a smse of individual ret 
aponsibility. By firmness, I do not mean a pertina* 
cious adherence to opinions hastfly formed :-^by 
independence, I do not mean a disregard to reaaon^ 
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joit lawfl, and Bther mmkm. AH tUi^niMiiof 
flpdicatii^ all iod^peiideiit tomdygifM evideoM «f 
abject senrflity. Tiae lawt of fitbesa and nnmm 
ara olMiyad ]if the modtexoelknt, tlie laoat poww- 
fid, and the moat happy beinga in the •univefM.^ Ndt 
qbIj the beat and wiaeat men, aadiaperior created 
ilrteUigeiicee, biit Ood himeelf acts tnder their idftf 
enoe. He never adopta a naMsaaure merely becawa 
ha has powwr to eieetit^ but aolely beeanse hii 
wiadom and goodneaa require ita adoption. Adl^ 
wlneh FMidera the chamcter ef-God lorely, connata 
in bia mnformly and perpetually regarding the laws 
^ benevolence and reaaen» Thia is the nobleaty 
the moat exalted^ and moat perfect .charairter, oi 
"khitth we can fcmn any conception ; and is therefore 
attrftiuted to the Suptftane Beii^« On the centra^ 
ry^ int^Hectual natare can never appear in deeper 
degradati<»i, thui when .4hoae, who poaaeaa it, are 
alawee te indin%tio%««<^rpetually obedient to ^ 
blind impidae of {Miaaioa 

That want <tf independence,* of wfaidi^ I apeak, 
aid wych^ I conetive^ ^ i>y ix> taiean% uiiooBemion 
in public aeniinariea^ ia diaplayed in too great a r^ 
gard to the praetioea and opinioha of others, when 
ene^aown judgment and coiivietions are on the other 
aide. Tlna^ ia, in fact, for an individual to amuhiiate 
himaelf, aa a diatinct beii^, and to attach himself, asa 



kind of excreaoenee, to the gmmnl manu. It wcnUi 
be eaqr to show, that meh compliaiiGe k monJlj 
maogi—tlmt it is daogoMiiB, and impoUtia 

That musty imdar all circaiiistances, be morally 
wrongy-whiohisiDCoiisistent with om* own conrio^ 
tionsofdaty* If I perform an action, coarinoe^ 
that it. is wrong, I iirtend to do a wrong actios. 
And though it should afterwards be shown, that the 
action was, in itsell^ right, and though it m^ht hare 
betti nonocendy performed by another, my inteiMioQ 
makes-it wrong in me, and, of course^ brii^ guilt 
up(m the conscience. How much more, if the action 
be obviously and decidedly inconsistent with that 
sdlniety and virtue, which our Creator demands. . 

Such a compliance is not only wroog m a moral 
view, but is peculiariy dai^^eroitt. The public niee^ 
est is in a most precarious and threatening state, when 
there iare not, among those, who are best informed, 
men (^stable, mrfrielding principle, men, whowittr 
stand eKct, whether the pressure of public opinion 
biar %ht or heaty. But characten of this compact, 
unyiekhog texture are taot formed in a niMnent . 
They are the result of principle, confirmed by habit. 
These halHts must commenoe at an early period.. 
If persons, at the age of fifteen or twenty, allow, 
themselves to proceed, subservient to the dictates 
of others, in opposition to their own ccmviction of 
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i%ht and dutjr, they will probablj have the same 
compliant morality at the. age of twenty five or 
thirty^ If a youth is ready to sacrifice con^s^ence 
to the habits of that little commumty, which exists 
in a college, what should, prevent him from makii^ 
the same sacrifice, when he mixes with the world, 
and engages in employments of more import to the 
puMic? 

FuHher, thb yielding temper, of which I speak, 
is not only dangerous, as it contributes to a habit of 
acting without principle; it is likewise impolitic. 
This want of independence is, in truth, the want .of 
integrity. It is possible, indeed, for a man to be 
greatly dependant pn others for his opinions^ through 
diffidence of his own judgment. This is hardly 
what we should expect, from persons of strong in- 
tellects; but it maybe perfectly consistent with 
innocence and probity. But the want of indepen4> 
^ence now under cmisideration, is a readiness to act 
in compliance with custom, contrary to the convic- 
tion of one's own mind. The want of probity, 
implied in such compliance, is perceived, even by 
them, to whose habits and wishes the sacrifice is 
made. They may praise you; but .be assured, they 
.will never esteem you for such complaisance. Where* 
.as the person, who has decision of character, and 

boldly refuses what his conscience condemns, is sure 

21 
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6[ thjB ieeret viBiieratioii of thoee^ who are too ueh 
principled to imitate his nrtae. 

Ab anodier reasoby why lim subsernencf to 
the habits of others is knpditic, t mention its ten* 
dency to present uneamness. Few ihai^ are monsr 
inconsistent with self enjoyment, than suspense and 
irresolution. From this state of mmd^ erery p^voi^ 
whether old or yom^, who acts upon [urinciple, it 
set free^ as soon as he discovers, what integrity and 
virtue demand. But persons of a different descrip* 
ticMi have, within themsdlves, no criterion of action. 
They are, by consequencie, in suspense, until they 
can learn the wishes «nd practice of olhers. Tins 
is, in maiiy cases, no easy matter. And shoidd ^ 
majority settle down on a side, oppomte their own; 
or in other words, should they themselves fom a 
determination too soon, the gromid at first taken, 
must be relinquished, and that too under the sem- 
blance of ccmvictioa For, whatever be the fact^ 
few persons have hardiness to acknowledge, tibat 
they have no principle, but that, exemplifyii^ what 
perhaps is only fabled oi the camelion, they as- 
sume the colour ^ the kurt object, with which thejr 
come in contact 

I would, by no means, be widerstood to encour<- 
age a deportment, morose or repulsive. When com- 
pliancy with the desires or habits of others certain* 
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iy involves neither immwiditj nor imdeeotiim, eivilir 
ty requires it And, though your refusal to do that, 
Krhioh conscience cmsdemns, i^ould l?e mtelligible 
and decisire, it need not be angry or opprobrious. 
The suatiter in modo is, by no mews, incrasistent 
with the yor/ttertn re. Let each person coaasider 
himself as individuaUy .accountable to his Maker, 
foid, mth unvarying resolution, tempered with mild- 
ness, follow that course, which auch a relatimi de- 
mands. 

The use of profane lai^age is an ev3, spread- 
ing so widely, as to justify the apprehension, that 
our literary institutions are not exempt from it 
There are two points of view, in which this prao- 
lice, may be considered ;-^r^/, that of indecorum; 
Mcondly^ ihat of impiety. As to indecorum, though 
:this vice is occasionally discovered in the unprin- 
t^ipled of every rank in society, to ascertain where 
it most prevails, is no difficult matter. Associate 
with the lowest forms of human nature,^— with 
thosc^who have either none, or a precarious oc- 
€upation,-^with those, who, on account of inde- 
lence, instability, or vice, can appropriate no place, 
as their home or country, — ^and, with the language 
of vulgarity and wretchedness, you are sure to wit- 
ness a strong mixture of prc^anity. If you then 
resort to the work«shop of the industrious artificer, 
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the dwelling of the repotaUe yeoman, the countiiig 
house of the well infOTmed merchant, or to the 
ahodes of professional eminence, with a different 
kind of people, you sAticipate a different dialect; 
It occasions surprise, if, among such people, your 
ears are assaBed with the language of the dock^ 
the camp, or the ale-house. 

But the indecorum of profaneness is but a feeble 
reason against it, if compared with that, which arises 
from its impiety. If religion is not a baseless 
fabric, — ^if there k any solidity in its first princi* 
l^es, — if there is a supreme intelligent Being, and 
a future state, the practice, of which I am speaking 
must, in a very h%h degree, be impious and daring. 
Those, who indulge themselyes in it, (if indidgenca 
it may be called,) render common and inefiectual 
the most solemn and august ideas, that ever hare 
entered, or ever can enter the human mind. Such 
are ideas of God and of future reward and pun- 
ishment. It is strictly and philosophically true, 
you well know, that God fills not only Heaven and 
earth, but is excluded from .no portion of unUmited 
space ; — ^that every orb and every system is regulat- 
ed by his power; — ^that universal annihilation would 
result from the momentary withdrawment of his 
sustaining energy; — and that' he has a perfect, in- 
tuitive kno wedge of all the parts, contained in ev- 
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ery world. The purity^ beneToFence, and justice 
of tlus Being are not less perfect^ than his physical 
attiibutes. Does your reason hesitate a single mo- 
ment to decide^ that such a name cannot, without a 
crime, be used with levity? 

. It is impossible, that any doctrine should be so 
interesting to man, or so interesting m its result, 
as that of eternal judgment 

There is the greatest impropriety, not to say 
absurdity, in mingling tc^ther trivial and important 
subjects in common discourse. Suppose, a person 
should habitually contrive to present to your mind, 
•in comjnmy with ludicrous or trifling ideas, others^ 
either of a solemn or painful nature, such as that of 
a dying man, a weeping family, a besieged town, rer 
duced by famine, to the last extremity, or of a ship's 
crew in expectation . of being absorbed in the next 
series of billows ;— s^three things you would immedi- 
ately perceive; first j a great degree of pain in your 
•own minds, from the concurrence of objects, so 
dissimilar mid : opposite ; secondly^ that the person, 
•choosing to unite such objects in his own mmd, 
must possess a kind of horrible insensibility; and 
■thir^j frequently to hear such conversation, and 
to look on a picture, in which such discordant ob- 
jects were portrayed, would gradually destroy hu- 
mane feelings, and deaden the charities of lifi^. But 
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Ae pitrfane peiMn does mcxre than this. He mBtes 
the idea of God, with ideas, which are commoii, tri- 
ffii^, aad lidici^Mis. fie throws into the same pio 
ftffe the liidiorous oceurrences of a daj, and tbe 
sufferii^ of eternity. * All restrabts from rice, aris- 
ing fr«Mn bdief m God and a rstrttMitioii, ai^a en- 
feeUed, just m propcnrtion to his4nioce8B in brnigii^ 
others to resemUe hisaseE He is answerable^ 
therefore, not ordy for his own im{»ety, bvt for that 
general isunondify, whidi results from his kduenos 
on othens. Whether he belongs to a small or a 
great commanityy-^^wfaether his mind is imboiale or 
powerful, the tendency of his profiauimiess is to do* 
stroy those principles, on whieh rest the seomrity 
and happmess of man m a social state, to amiiiRlats 
the moral sense, and to render him deprared ^oi 
wretched in all the stages of his future being. 

A further danger, to which youth, assodated 
for literary purposes, are exposed, is that of disSi- 
paticm. By dissipation I mean waste of time, ooea^ 
sicmal indolence, suffering the mmd to wander from 
those objects, which ought to confine it, and a crimi* 
nal indulgence of the appetites. That this is wrongs 
in a moral or religious view, is too obrioua to ad« 
mit serious doubt Ood, who gives Bud continues 
human life, requires, that we use it to good pmv 
pose^ — ^that we cultivate our mental powers, and 
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admpted)-^f<nr which they \rere bestowed He re* 
•^refi, that we goTem <Hir ^petiies and Piaintaiit 
uacfom sobrie^ and temperance. 

Nor is it more oertain, that ev&j species of 
dissipatioii mSttates with moral dutj^ than that its 
mBhcis are mi&Tottrable to the acqiuvemeDt of know*- 
ledgie* in proportion, as your intellects are at your 
own ccHnmand, in {proportion to your power of directp 
ing them to what object yon {dea8e;~4he less they 
are disturbed or obscured by passion or licestiousN 
iieBs; deameas wfll be acquired to your perceptmn, 
'gesradness to your jad^poaent, and ^strength to yomr 
memcury. But all indolence and disorder, all indul^ 
l^nce, either of the angry or iioeirtious passions^ 
ieai to dksipate the thoughts, and to enfeeble the 
powers . Gfif peiceivii^ and discriminating. 

Having mentioned, in general, the dangers, to 
which yen are exposed, I would indicate ina few 
words, by what /means yen may be rendered meet 
secure, in 4he midat of them. This security arises 
from a habit of acting irem princifde. You well 
<hnow, that nothing mor^ serere can be said of a 
man, than that he acts without principle. Vnprifh 
dpled and worthless are epithets, which we unite 
merely for the purpose of expressii^ the same thing 
more strongly. We never suppose, that the latter 
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eootaiw anjr thing miHrey than the former. Now, if 
an unprincipled man be worthless, so is an unprinc^ 
pled jfo^tlOL Nay, there are maiqr men of this de- 
scription, who, in youth, were not so. Of cours^ if 
persons are rendered immoral, m early li£e, there is 
reason to aj^rehend, that, in subsequent years, their 
profligacy will become preeminent If acting from 
principle is so important, let us see what is implied 
in it 

When we speak of a man, as acting from prind* 
pie, we do not mean, that human estimation is the 
rule of his conduct That the approbation of dis* 
ceming and good men, is desirable, cannot be ques- 
tioned. But even their approbation, imperfect, as 
they are, is not your standard. Much less are you 
so to regard the fluctuatii^ opinion of the majority. 
If such were your criterion, what is ri^t to-day 
might be wrong to-nciorrow. No man, I apprehend, 
who is conscious of much integrity, or eren supposes 
himself in much repute, would be willing to have it 
thought, that no higher motive, than the lore of 
popularity, governed his life. 

Neither is he to be considered, as acting from 
principle, whose deportment is governed by present 
interest The only occasion, on which such a man 
can be trusted, is when your own interest and that of 
the public are, not only consentaneous with his, but 
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believed by himself to be thtis consentaneous. Whatf 
then are we to say of the man of mere sensibil- 
ity and good nature ? Is he to be considered, as a 
man of principle ? Doubtless these qualities do not 
entitle him to that honour. His sensibility to o];ie 
object, may lead him to practise injustice towards 
another. The good nature of a judge may acquit 
a culprit, to the disturbance and terror of the pub* 
lie. The man, who has no other guide but his^feel« 
ings, can nerer be entitled to general confidence, 
because we can never know, in what direction these 
will carry him. 

In a principle of honour, you imagme, perhaps, 
that there is permanence and uniformity. If, by 
honour, you mean moral, rectitude, it is undoubtedly 
both uniform and permanent But, if you mean a 
regard to reputation, it is subject to all the chang- 
es of public opinion. And the man, who is thus 
honourable, stands ready for any crime, as soon 
as the public sentiment is sufficiently corrupt to ap- 
prove it. 

Independently of our choice, — ^independently of 
the choice of angels, or of any being in the universe, 
there are such things as truth and error, moral rec- 
titude and moral obliquity. The nature of these 
can neither be dtered nor confounded. Should the 

most elevated of creatures, or even were it pos- 

22 
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stble, should {be Deity himself choose and ^o- 
ceed in dppontioD to that eternal rectitude, wUch 
it is the glory of his character to hare maintained^ 
stilly that, which is i/rrong, would never become 
n^ht; neither would that, which is right, ever he- 
come wrong. In truth and morals, there is perfect 
iii^utability. 

Now he, who acts firom principle, has regard 
to this unchangeable rectitude; — that rule, with 
which the proceedings of ai^ls and of God are in 
perpetual unisoa Bj this have been influenced, 
all, who have deserved reputation in this world, or 
who will enjoy it in the next This will preserve 
you from indcdence, instability, and profaneness, from 
licentiousness, and dishonour. It will give you confi- 
dence before men, and humble hope in the day of 
final retribution. For though by the deeds of the 
law can no flesh living he justified^ it is the gracious 
establishment of Christianity, that the offences of dl, 
who profess this inward rectitude, this holiness of 
temper, shall be freely pardoned at the day of judg- 
ment. 

I conclude this lecture in the well known words 
of Dr. Price ; ^ Virtue is of mtrinsic value and of indis- 
penaabli obligation; not the creature of will, but 
necessary and immutable ; not local and temporary, 
but of equaj extent with the divine mbd ; not a mode 
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of seDsati(»a» but ererlastuig truth ; not dependant on 
power, but the guide of all power. Virtue is the 
foundation of honour and esteem. The use of it is 
not confined to any one stage of our existence, nor to 
any particular situation, but reaches through all 
periods and circumstances of our being. Many of the 
endowments and talents, which we now possess, and 
of which we are too apt to be proud, will cease en- 
tirely with the present state ; but this will be our 
ornament and d^ity in every future state, to which 
we may be removed. Beauty and wit will die ; 
leanung will vanish away, and all the arts of life be 
goon forgot ; but virtue will remain forever. — One 
virtuous disposition of soul is preferable to the 
greatest accom{dishments and abilities, and of more 
value^ than all the treasures of the world. If you 
are wise, then, study virtue, apd contemn every 
thing, which comes in competition with it;. Remem^ 
ber, that nothing else deserves one anxiou3 thought 
or wish. Remember, that this alone is honour, glo- 
ry, wealth, and happiness. Secure this, and you se* 
cure every thing: lose this, and all is lost.*' 



LETTER, 

TO THE STUDENTS OF BOWDOIN COIXBGE. 

AMHERST, JtTNE 12, 1819. 

My dear Young Gentlemen^ 

It is impossible, that an occurrence so new, as 
mj absence from college at the commencement of a 
term, should not be attended with unusual feelings, 
and those not always of the most pleasant nature. 
Anxious as I always am for your intellectual and 
moral improyement, you will easily perceive, that 
such solicitude cannot be diminished either by re- 
viewing the last term, or by the conscious inability, 
which I feel, of contributing any thing at present, 
either to the government or instruction of college. 

There are two capacities, in which every mem- 
ber of a public institution ought to consider him- 
self, — I mean that of a student^ and that of an ac- 
cQuntMe being. Your opportunities for enlarging 
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the mind, and increasing that intellectual distinction, 
which God has been pleased to make betwemi hu- 
man and brutal natures, are numerous and inralua- 
}>Ie. By what you are conscious of in yourselves, 
and by what you observe in others, you perceive 
how differently these opp(»*tunities are improve^ 
and to what different results they eventually lead. 
Tou perceive, that residence at college, is^ as it re- 
spects this worldf— as it respects character, a savour 
of life unto life^ or of death tmto death; — ^it renders 
more public your bad or your good conduct, thereby 
making your honour or disgrace more extensivelj 
known. You are not fully sensible, I am persuaded, 
how much not only the character of cciiegt^ but 
your own individual characters are affected, in view 
of the pufaiic, either by indolence, desipotion, and 
impiety, or by the opposite virtues. 

Reputation and happiness are, indeed, as it re- 
spects their nature, distinct ; yet is the latter, ip no 
small degree, dependant on the former* Permit 
me to ask, whether you have not fofund, either by 
experience or observation, that your haj^iness may 
be very essentially injured or advanced hj your own 
Gcmduot and deportment during the space even of a 
single term. Have you not observed, that a student 
may not only very essentially impair hi^ reptttation 
in view of his fellow students, and in view of the 
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goremmeht, in a time so short aa thxee montlujl^ but 
that he may make, dmring that time, fearfid im*oadi 
vpoB his own happiness ? Recollect a single studeitf^ 
closing a college term with happy reflections, who 
was conscious, that, by associatii^ with the indolent, 
dSbreputable, and yicbus^ he had diminished his 
taste for study, lost his prerious standing in his class, 
lost the friendship and confidence of the better part 
of his^ fellow students, and incmred the displeasure 
9f goyemment? Suppose, that, in addition to all 
this, he is conscious of new inclinations, ta Tice,a taste 
for guilty pirsuits, a lore for ctrinking and ndsy di&^ 
sipation; suppose, that he feels these propensities 
to be increasing, his eflbrts to counteract them ioef* 
fectual, and himself becc»ning more and more the 
unresisting slare of a rice, which the experience of 
others has taught him, not obHj entails eyerlastin^ 
death, but spares not the temporal comforts, the 
heahh, or eyen the life of its yotaries. 

But, my dear young gentlemen, let me urge you 
to r^rd yourselyes more distinctly as accountable^ 
immortal beings. How often do you witness facts 
of such a nature, as show the uncertainty of all hu- 
man hopes I By a death, which occurred in your 
near yicinity during the yacation, you haye been 
reminded how iaeyitable are the arrows of death; 
with how much certainty they reach the heart, 
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when sent bjr the command of a Soyereign God ! 
You see what seeming casualties may suddenly d&- 
prire youy first of reason and then of life ! Wl^, 
m order to sport with their salration, wiU mortals 
disregard all the facts, presented to their obserya- 
ijoOf no less than all the remonstrances, which, in 
scripture, are addressed to their reason, their hopes, 
and their fears? 

Let me entreat you, young gentlemen, to distin- 
guish the present term by your industry and chris- 
tian virtue. Do yourselyes no injury* Excite no 
distress and mortification in the breasts oC your 
friends, and of those, who are most anxious for your 
present honour and everlasting welfare. Consider, 
that, as God has made you rational creatures, — ^as 
such he requires you to live, as such will he reward 
or punish you through the countless ages of the ap 
proachii^ life. 

I hope to be at Brunswick in about ten days: 
but such is the state of my health, as to render 
every calculation of this kind extremely precarious: 
and my language ought to be. It is the Lord: hi 
him do what seemeth him good. 
With great affection, I am, 

Young Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

J. APPLETON. 
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